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FOREWORD 


‘The region which is now known as the state of Bihar is 
one of the great foci of Indian history. From before the days 
of the Buddha it wat a major centre of Indian political life, 
and from South Bihar there came the primary impetus which 
Ted to the foundation of the first all-Indian empire, that of the 
‘Mauryas. Not only has Bihar played a very important part in 
politcal life, but lio the region has been one of the most 
Siena call cence of the mieten ope ly in 
respect oY Badant Te was in Bihar that the Buddha achieved 
‘enlightenment; many of his most important sermons were 
preached im Bihar; and fom Bihar the doctrines of later 
Buddhism spread to South-East Asia and the Far-East. In the 
middle ages great Buddhist monasteries such as Nilandà and 
‘Vikramastla were centres of pilgrimage for Buddhists coming 
‘from all over Asia, and the vigorous intellectual life of these 
‘monastic universities made an impact upon the whole history 
of Asia, 


Hitherto the student of Ancient India has been rather 
badly provided with geographical and topographical studies. 
ihe pioneer work of Sir Alexander Cunningham in many 
respects remains to this day the most significant text book of ite 
kind and various later efforts at compiling geographical and 
topographical dictionaries of early India have been in general 
completely inadequate and in many cases thoroughly unscho- 
larly. For a few regions of India a little work of a more 
detailed type has been done, notably for Gujrat, but the 
‘detailed study of the ancient geography and topography of 
Tadia is still largely in it infancy. 

My fiend and former student Dr. M.S. Pandey has 


made a very significant contribution to the subject in his 
‘work on the historial geography of Bihar. He has ransacked 


a very large range of sousees for information and has produced 
a survey of the subject which may in many respects serve as a 
‘model to students working on other regions of India. A detailed 
analysis along these lines of all the geographical evidence 
relating to the earlier past for each region of India is much 
to be desired, and should result in the production of a number 
‘of monographs on the basis of which it might be possible to 
compile a gazetteer of ancient India such as has long existed 
for classical Europe. Y understand that some such project is 
already afoot, and this work will do much to help it forward. 
T commend Dr. Pandey’ study to all students of ancient India. 
eis written with scholarly acumen and clarity, and is very 
evidently the work of a man with a deep affection for his 
native land. 


A. L. Basas 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


‘The term “Historical Geography’ has been applied to 
a variety of objecta to the story of geographical exploration 
and of geographical science to the history of changing polideal 
frontiers and to the study of the influences of geographical 
factor upon historical events: All these are most illuminating 
themes and this is not a place to embark upon a discussion of 
terminology. Yet the fact remains that historical geography 
Mas been incteasingly identifed with another line of though 
vio data are, of nece, historical but whose outlook 
geographical. "his study-to use Profesor B.O.R. Taylor 
Wok riety speaking merely carries the geographer 
studie into the part, his subject mater remains the samet 
Scholar are apt to disagree among themselves, and 10 wo are 
more concerned with the subject matter than with the defini- 
tions of the term, We have concentrated ourselves on the 
qeographical materials which we could find in the diferent 
Works regn and indigenous, which help usin reconstruct 
ing the history of the pasts 

"The importance of. geography for the study of history 
cannot be overestimated. "It plays a dominant role in sh 
{he event of human le, as ber sotepled on all Md 
sti wy of history without the perspective knowledge 
of geography i not complete, This maxim can be applied 
to the history of any quarter of the sphere, but it is particularly 
uenti for the history of India, which covers a span of almost 
four thousand years tnd bas stem the rise and All of many 

indigenous and foreign. The rie of early urban 

n in the Indus valley and its disappearance, the 
poii Teverbersting on the 
banks of the everlowing Sindhu and Gaga, the emergence 
‘of Magadha onthe politcal stage of Northern India and the 
Series of invasions from the north-west devastating the green 
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lands of the Aryivarta, each in itself tell a tale of the influence 
‘which geography bas displayed from time to time in the mak- 
ing and unmaking of a mation. Although at present scientifi 
researcher have lessened the degree of matura! calamities, 
We cannot yet feel ourselves to be wholly safe from the unleashed 
arces of nature, nding that “in Central Africa ‘the desert 
ison the move, the wide spread soil erosion in parts of Africa 
and in the Middle West of United States, and Snally the conti- 
nual threat of drought which hangs over the great grain lands 
of the woridralike in the United States, Canada and South 
Rosin 

Tf this is the condition of the world, when manis pro- 
qresiog onthe path of scientifc knowledge with tere speed 
Sod is challenging the superiority of the gods at every step, 
Wwe can imagine how weak and poor our ancestors were inthe 
Bands of cruel Nature. Thus it is eaplicidy clear that the 
buman chronicles which have been handed down to us contain 
some subtle chapters which can be fally studied only with the 
help of geography. 

‘The history of Burope has been studied according to 
this pattern by numerous scholars, but in Indian history good 
‘geographical studies are conspicuous by their absence. There 
have been scholars who have tried to pursue this sort of study. 
But their number is very Limited. Major General Sir A. 
Cunninghama tops the Lat among such scholars, although the 
work was started long ago by Wilford. Cunning 
comida nem n Ma efoto ht work 

A defects, for which he alone cannot be held. 
Sisi Ms Copapy fiat Tate QUT AD) 
iene odis past, but the 


greatest defect im his work is that bis study followed the 
route of Hstan-Tsang only. Naturally, therefore, he has 
Heft all those places which lay outside the route of the pilgrim. 


baseless. He depends solely upon the information supplied 
by the pilgrim, which may not be correct in the light. thrown 
‘on it by sober modem students of history. He literally believes 
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im Haaan-Teang’s account and has tried to prove it correct 
by his own inferences and sometimes twists the texts to support 
his own explanation. Im the indigenous sources which 
Cunning? lized for his study, he entirely relied upon 
the Buddhist works. He scarcely refers to the facts dealt with 
he Jain and Briifinanical sources. Despite these defects, 
he work of Cunningham is of superb quality and deserves 
every praise. 

Cunningham was followed by several scholas. But 
the majority of them did nothing substantial besides writing. 

few stray articles. Dr. B.C. Law, however, has contributed 
immensely in this Geld. His Historica! Geography of Ancient 
India deals with many topics concerning Tndia's past history 
But he has not gone into the depth of the subject. His work 
covers names ofrivers, mountains and places which were never. 
heard in ancient India. So far as the sources are concerned, 
ie hardly refers to any save Buddhist texts 

"This sort of historio-geographical work on diferent 
regions of India has been pursued to some extent by other 
scholars such as H.C. Ray-Chaudhury, B. C. Sen, H. D. 
Sankslia and the like, but none has so far attempted to write 
about the historial geography of Bihar, whose past has been 
so glorious, We have concentrated our efforts on the 
study of the mountains, rivers, regions, districts, placés and 
routes of that region, which have been so often refereed to in 
‘our ancient literature. 

‘As in the case of history, so in geography, ancient Indian 
scholars never wrote any thing deliberately with the intention 
of recording geographical information. Not until a late 
period was any text book dealing with their country composed. 
Te is true that there is some information Indian literas 
ture upon which the historical geography of India can be 
reconstructed, but a novice has always to be alert about the 
materials he is going to utilize. The very nature ofthe works 
where these materials lie buried is not above suspicion. They 
fre generally epics, Purinas, Kävyas, fictional prose-works, 
scriptures, astrological and astronomical works etc. As 
the aim of these works was not to supply any historical or 
geographical data, they seem to care very little about the 
precision of the facts they allude to. The materials which we 
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lute for our purpose are mostly casual references by authors 
interested in other topics and it is our duty to scrutinize them 
‘thoroughly before we arrive at any conclusion. The Buddhist 
sources are more definitely precise and trustworthy so far às 
‘Bihar is concerned. It was on the soil of Bihar that Buddhism 
‘was bor, grew and flourished, and so it is but natural for 
the Buddhists to have recorded many details about Bihar in 
their works. 

"The Jain works also give some information. But much 
{information in the Jain sources has not yet been utilized, 
for many important texis are still unpublished. However, 
there are several defects in the Jain works. Most of them 
were composed in Inter centuries in the western part of India; 
therefore their authors did not know much about Bihar. The 
rivers, hills, territories and places referred to in the Jain serip- 
tures are not precisely located and they are rarely corrobora- 
ted by other sources. Sometimes one comes to the conclusion 
that certain places or regions are mythical ones. 

‘Among the poets none save Kalidisa seems to possess 
wide knowledge of the country. 

‘The materials gathered from the indigenous sources 
are sometimes supplemented and corroborated by foreign 
accounts. Most of the foreign writers had never visited India 
and they based their accounts upon the writings of a few 
travellers who visited the country and left first hand impre- 
sions of what they experienced in a strange land. Therefore, 
their accounts are sometimes exaggerated or show imperfect 
knowledge of the facts. The Chinese pilgrims recorded the 
accounts of their travels after their return to China. It is 
therefore natural that they may have forgotten many details 
‘of what they had seen or heard in India. A foreigner is 
apt to make mistakes about directions. Even a well-informed 
and widely leamed pilgrim such as Hsan-Teang was not 
above these common errors. Another difficulty which we have 
to tackle in the itineraries of Fa-hsien and Hstan-Teang is the 
measurement of the distances. Fa-bsien uses the term Tajana 
while Hstan-Teeng employs the Chinese [i 

‘The Yojana in India differed feom region to region and the. 
‘Yojana of Magadha was definitely slighty different from those 
‘employed in other parts of the country. As Fachsien has 
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is whole journey in India, we are 
notin a position to determine which Tejera he had nhs mind 
while travelling im Bla. 

The iP of Hatan-Toang is a term which is used for 
measurement of distances in China. Te has varied fom time 
to time and region to region, There was never a standardized 
if in Ghina iuf. The i differed im  mewuremcnt also 
ng to the ature of the land. We cannot say exactly 
in what sense it was used by Hetan-Teang in India. Connin. 
gham, on the basis of his rough measurements, standardized 
itas six. Bir equal to one English mile. Im some caes his 
estimate is almost correct. But his calculation i litle more 
than a matter of guess work. In recent centurie it was 
generally taken that three fis make an English mile. Thus 
We vo that there may be much difference of opinion in intere 
reting the measurements recorded by Hedan:Tang. So 
the pilgrims calculations cannot be accepted at ihci face 
value and require new interpretation in the light of further 
research. And these measurements muffer fom one general 
shortcoming which is true for all ages and all people” When- 
ver aman feels fatigued, even short distances tem very long. 
‘This must have Deen the case with the Chinese pilgrims who 
traveled on foot from place to place. A student must De care 
fal of such inaccuracies, which become apparent if observed 
minutely. Even on Cunningham's estimate of 6 lis to a mil, 
many of Hstan-Tsang's distances seem fo be exaggerated. 

Besides the itineraries of the Chinese pgs we have 
other sourcematerial which are definitely more authentic 
they are inscriptions and seals. The inscriptions dealing with 
the grants of land or villages mention the boundary of the 
Jand granted or the administrative unit in which a particular 
village was situated. The inscriptions ef the Pile kings 
ae of great help in this respect. Sometimes we find spurious 
Copper Plates forged m the same ef past kinga. Ta such 
cases, the date, palacography, and names may be challenged, 
bot tis does sot invade the genpaphial imponit 
contained m tho incrptions, The places mentioned im 
inscriptions cannot be incorrect, because the very purpose 
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of forging the plate would not be served if the place was not 
i existence. 

“A large number of village names have been found on the 
seals discovered at Nini. The seals are inscribed with the 
mame of the village which pomesed a Buddhist monastery 
or à corporate body which contributed some amount to meet 
the expenses of the big monastery at Nalanda. These villages 
were generally situated im the vicinity of Nälandi. Some 
seals have been found abo at Vail But they do mot 
help much im geographical studies. 

"These are the raw materials which we have utilized to 
build the ede of our Histrical Gepraply . Here we mus 
"make a few prints clear, without whose proper understanding 
we shall Ail to appreciate the diculty of the researcher, 
particulary in this type of work. 

“Tn spite of immense research work on the history of 
ancient India there are sill certain lacunae which a student 
las to fl in with his own imagination and inference. This 
can be done more correcly and authoritatively by those 
students who ave a correct idea of the locality, language and 
culture of the regions concerned. In the absence of precise 
knowledge of these things, it will be very dificult fora student 
to distinguish between two different regions. For instance, 
we can take the Tirhut division of modem Ehar. Ie ia the 
ancient Tuabhuki which roughly corresponde to Miti 
of even earlier days. But the district of Saran is als included 
jn the modern Tirhut, although it does not bear any resemb- 
lance culturally, ethinicaly and Hnguisteally to Mita, 

The identification of ancient place names is a major 
problem whichis difficult t tackle all over the word, let alone 
in India, where much remains to be achieved im this feld. 
No authoritative village survey has yet been made im India, 
and archacological explorations conducted at certain places 
are quite insignificant in comparison to the length and breadth 
ofthe county and its vast mumber of ruins. The places have 
both Sanskrit and Prakst names which were pronounced 
differently and thus confuson arose. Last but not the least 
some of the placenames were affected by the Persian names 
Which were later imposed upon them. Some of these names 
are found transliterated in foreign accounts ín such a corrupt 
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and degenerate form that it is very dificult to identify and 
locate the places referred to. In face of all these problems itis 
often. very dificult even to establish the real original name of 
A place. ‘The means which we can apply to solve this problem, 
is philology. On the basis of philological studies, we can 
hope to discover the original names of places, We often find 
names having symbolical or explanatory meanings, which 
‘can be easily interpreted with the help of philology. However 
the philological solution of the problem cannot be accepted 
as final. There may be certain places bearing the same name 
in a certain locality. We have found such cases in dealing 
‘with the modern place-names in the region round Rajagrha 
cand this can be true for any part of India. Some ofthe places 
bearing old names may have sprung up quite late, and hence 
there is always some uncertainty in the location and identi- 
fication of a place in the absence of an authoritative village 
survey. 

"The problem of major routes is not less complicated. 
‘The pilgrims, no doubt, generally travelled on high roads, 
but from their descriptions it seems that they may also have 
used tracks im travelling from one village to another. The 
Sanskrit and Jain literature is almost silent in this respect. 
Tt does mention places sometimes, but it does not give a correct 
idea of communications. The Buddhist litrerature excels 
the others in this field, for it describes in some detail the desti 
nation of the roads and the places lying on them. But these 
sources are not of very great help in preparing a chart of the 
ancient routes. No doubt, we can show different places on 
high roads, but we do not know in detail how they ran from 
place to place. Nobody could have had exact knowledge of 
these routes in the absence of maps and as yet we have no 
evidence that there were any maps in ancient India. Thus 
in reconstructing ancient routes we have to depend on our 
‘own historical imagination and our knowledge of the regions 
through which a particular road might pass. Our attempt 
to trace these routes on a map will be largely hypothetical, 
and many of our tentative reconstructions cannot be supported 
with very strong arguments, if challenged. But to suggest 
any other alternative routes is also full of the same or greater 
risks, and we believe that our reconstruction of the main routes 
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in ancient Bihar is the most probable in the light of the know- 
ledge available. Despite all these difficulties we have attempted 
to draw a sketch map ofthe ancient roatesin Bihar. Although 
hypothetical, it shows how these routes probably connected 
the ancient cities of Bikar. 

‘Mankind from the beginning of his journey on the earth 
has normally followed the cisicst and most comfortable foutes 
m travelling Som plate (o place. This principle holds good 
in general and even at present the main lines of communications 
in India are, no doubt, those which existed in ancient days, 
with changes here and there owing to shifting populations and 
improved means of transport and road making. 

Tn tracing the ancient routes we have therefore always 
ept in mind those lines of communications which are wed 
or trafic at the present time. 

Before dealing with the actual historical geography in 
our thesis, we deemed it necessary to give an outline of the 
ancient history of Bihar. The chapter helps us in understanding 
‘the geographical forces behind historical events of the state. 
‘As it was not our aim to carry on research in the political 
hinory of Bihar, it is futile to expect any thing new in this 
‘chapter. We would like to say that tis is simply a synthesis 
of researches carried on by numerous scholars in this feld. 
This is followed by a chapter on the ancient rivers of Bihar. 
A large number of small rivers flowing in the modern Bihar has 
mot been mentioned at all. We have included only those 
rivers in our list which bave been mentioned at least once in 
arly literature. This does not of course imply that the rest 
of the rivers were not im existence in ancient Bikar. We can 
only say that they probably did not play any important role 
im the history of the time and hence they have not been 
referred to. 

Most of these rives rise from mountains and hills which 
have been fally discussed in a separate chapter. The land 
‘of north Bihar is level and there i no hill worth mentioning 
except a few unimportant ranges in the Champaran district. 
We do not fad any of these hills mentioned in our sources. 
Tt will be mere repetitions to emphasize more than once 
that Magadha, being the cradle land of Buddhism, has received 
great attention from the Buddhists and almost every hill oF 
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cave has been an abode of some known or unknown mendi- 
canis. The Puripas explicily deal with the Mandira, the 
well-known hill of the Bhagalpur district. The Hindus and 
‘the Buddhists bad. probably. nat penetrated into the heart 
of the modern Ohhotanagpur, which is full of hill. The 
Jii Literature, however, throws some light in this direction 
but it is limited to a few places only. Their attention was 
directed more to the Pirívanitha hill and to we are quite 
in the dark about the rest of the hills 

‘The land of Bihar, physically divided into three broad 
divisions, had” more political fragmentations. The districts 
of Shahabad and Saran seem to have been originally a portion 
of those territories which now form a part of the eastern 
Uttar Pradesh. The rest of the country was fairly well-known 

X the Jhärakhanda. The Jains mention a few kingdoms 
SE acr Dui w ibd us thee ours with some serre. 
‘A few inscriptions of early medieval India have revealed the 
Dames of some administrative units of diferent categories. 
‘But we learn little about the nature of these administra 


CHAPTER 1 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


‘The history of the territory now comprising the state of 
Bihar, though it has some degree of unity, is in large measure 
the history of two distinct regions, separated by the Gañgā. 
‘To the North of the great river lay Mithila, and to the South 
Magadha, The former was first Aryanized, but it early lost 
its prominence to Magadha, which became the centre of 
reat empires. The former was usually a stronghold of 
Bcibmanic orthodoxy, while the latter was one of the earliest 
homes of Buddhism, and remained a centre of that faith until 
the Muslim conquest. ‘Thus the character and fortunes of 
the two parts of Bihar have been very different. 

Archaeological discoveries of prehistoric or protohistorie 
‘material have not been plentiful in Bihar, and we have little 
indication of the earliest inhabitants of this region. Binds. 


SEsopner implements at Ranchi and elsewhere have not been 
satisfactorily dated, and may belong to pre-Ajan Himes, but 
may equally well be later. The great wall of Rajgir gives 
positive evidence of an organized state system in the time of 
the Buddha, but for the period before this time we have only 
traditions, not written down until a much later date, and in 
many respects evidently unreliable. There are, however, a 
few references in Vedic literature which throw a little light on 
the earliest history of the region. 

As far as the northern part of the state is concerned, our 
first reliable reference is to be found in the story of Mathava 
Vidcha, to be found in the Setapathe Brakmana.t We are 
told that this chief, accompanied by his family priest Gotama 
Rihugepa, travelled from the banks of the Sarasvati to those 
ofthe Sadinira; here he stopped, for the land on the further 
bank of the river had not been purified by Agni. Agni, at 
the behest of Mathava, agreed to cross, and from that time 
forward the land was purified, and ft to be lived in by 
Aryans! Mithava is said to have dried up the marshes, 
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Cleared the jungle, and established a kingdom. It seems 
fairly certain that this story, told as itis in a very ancient 
source, contains a recollection of the fist Aryan settlers in the 
region, if we accept the usual identification of the Sadinlrà 
the Gandak,! and the fire-god's part in the sory seems to be 
a recollection not only of the introduction of the Vedie fire- 
cult into the region, but also of the clearing of forests by fire, 
a practice well attested in early Indian literature. 

‘Though the Purinic and Epic traditions give - us the 
names of numerous kings of Videha, the name the land acquired 
from the clan-name of its first Aryan colonist, only one of these 
ings seems to have been remembered in the earlier traditions 
as contained in the Vedic literature. This is Janaka, who 
recalled in the Upanishads and in Buddhist and Jain literature 
v» as a powerful king, and a keen patron of the ascetic 
teachers of the nev wisdom of the Upanishad. Much is told 
of him in later tradition, but there is little that can be relied 
fon as sober history, except this fact. As he appears to have 
"been the contemporary of the great sage Yajfavalkya, and 
thus to have lived towards the end of the Vedic period, we can 
date him somewhere in the 7th century B.C. 

‘The Jain and Buddhist scriptures, though they remember 
Janaka and other kings of the region north of the Gaògā, 
‘ell ofthe existence ofa confederacy of republican tribes there 
at the time of the Buddha, referred to usually as the Vrjjis 
for Lichchhavis. Tt appears that the former name was applied 
to the whole confederacy, while the latter was its leading tribe.? 
"The origin of these tribal peoples, and the means whereby they 
took over the region fom the older kings, have been the 
subject of much speculation and controversy," which can 
perhaps only be solved if archaeologists are succesful in dis- 
‘covering sites which can be definitely dated to these times. 

‘Both Buddhist and Jain sources preserve many traditions 
of these republican peoples, governed apparently by a large 
assembly of heads of families, and a smaller inner council 


s. Weber Indische Staten, po. tia i. 
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of tribal chiefs hey appear to have been for a while 
powerful, but they were suppressed by the kingdom of Magadha 
soon after the Buddha's death, and did not rise again to promi- 
rence for many centuries, and then only to be merged in the 
Gupta empire. 

"The region to the south of the Ganges, though according. 
to later tradition it was a flourishing kingdom at the time of 
the Mahābhārata War, is referred to even less frequently in 
the early literature than the territory to the north of the river 
Magadha is not mentioned in the Rg-Veda, and though some 
authorities believe that the tribe of Kikatas referred to 
therein resided in Magadha, the evidence is very faint, and 
contrary evidence is stronger? Magadha occurs first ia the 
Aihara Vada, as a land wherein the wäpas dwell? The 
term Magadha also occurs in later Vedic literature, whether 
in the sense of a Migadhan, a bard, or a member of the caste 
ofthat name.t But it is evident that throughout the period 
when the Vedi literature was being written that part of 
Bihar south of the river was looked on asan impure non- 
‘Aryan region. Buddhist and Jain sources show that even im 
the time of the Buddha it was by no means thoroughly Arya- 
nized. Añga, the eastern neighbour of Magadha, receives 
‘equally scant mention in this literature, In the Atharva Veda 
the Adgas, like the Magadhas, are mentioned as an impure 
people! "The Aire Dribmapa, however, mentions them 
as conquering the world which would suggest that for a 
while Aga made some impression on the polities ofthe time, 
But the evidence is shadowy in the extreme, and only at the 
time of the Buddha do we find some real light on the subject. 

"When about 580 B. C. the Buddha began to preach his 
new doctrines Magadha had become a well organized kingdom, 
and its king Bimbira had annexed Adga. This was the 
first Magadhan conquest, beginning a series of annexations, 
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which, extending over a period of some 200 years, were to 
Jead to the first great Indian empire. There is no clear evidence 
on the origin of Bimbisira, Hindu and Buddhist sources are 
at variance on this matter, and no earlier king of Magadha, 
except Jarisandba of Epic tradition, plays an important 
part in any legend, It would seem probable that Bimbisira's 
Teign saw a very rapid growth of Magadhan power, not only 
through the conquest of Ahga but also through his marriage 
alliance with Pasenadi of Kosala, which appears, reading 
between the lines of a rather garbled Buddhist tradition, to 
have brought him control of further territory to the west, in 
the direction of Banaras? He appears to have been on the 
Whole a man of peace and to have kept on good terms with his 
‘bours, consolidating his kingdom and improving his 
atem of government in preparation for farther expansion 
ata later date. 

‘Bimbisira was put to death by his son Ajitafatru some 
seven years before the Buddha's death, probably in 493 B.C 
‘The new king seems almost at once to have commenced a 
policy of expansion. According to Buddhist tradition he 
was immediately involved with his uncle Pasenadi, king of 
Kosala, to the West, and appears to have acquired further 
territory in the region of Banaras as a result of this war? He 
then invaded Vajjian territory across the Galgi, and, after 
‘what appears to have been a long war, annexed the region 
to his empire! Thus Magadha became master of the whole of 
‘modern Bihar, with full control of both sides of the Gaigi 
from the neighbourhood of Banaras to Bhagalpur or beyond. 
We hear little more of the great rival kingdom of Kosala, 


and it seems likely that it fell to Magadha soon after. There 
is indeed one reference to an attack on Ajatasatru’s capital 
on the part of Pajjota, the king of far-off Avanti (Malwa),# 
but this is only mentioned in passing, and very obscurely, 
and if such an attack took place at all it was unsuccessful. 
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With the reign of Ajttnatra it was evident that Magadha was 
the predominant Indian kingdom. 

‘Many factors, some of them geographical, contributed 
to the success of Magadha, The mighty Gaga on the North, 
and the Sopa on the West gave the region a natural defence, 
and a useful means of communication. Control of the Gañgā, 
and of the river port of Champa, the chief city of Añga, must 
have considerably enriched the Magadhan kings, for even at 
this time trade had become vigorous, if we are to believe our 
sources, and though we have no positive archaeological 
evidence of seatrade with south India at this period, there 
is every likelihood that coastal shipping was already bringing 
‘up the Ga/gà the gold of Mysore, the jewels of Hyderabad and 
Ceylon, and the spices of the Tamil country. This trade with 
the south was to inerease in later centuries, and must always 
awe been a valuable source of wealth to the ruler who 
controlled the lower Gaiga. Perhaps even more important 
was the fact that the Magadhan kings controlled access to 
one ofthe main sources of metals in India. From their capital 
of Rajagrha Bimbiskra and Ajātasatru could levy tribute on 
the iron and copper brought ftom the region of Ranchi to the 
Gangetic plain, and could always be sure of an abundant and 
cheap supply of these metals for themselves. Ethnic factors 
also may have played their part in the success of Magadha- 
"The land, even in the days of Bimbisiva, was still only on the 
fringes of Brahmaniem. While the lands of earlier Aryan 
occupation, such as the Kur-Pafichla territory, seem by this 
time to have become priest-ridden, squandering much of the 
national wealth in expensive sacrifices, this was not the case 
with Magadha, where the Brilimana was by no means so in- 
fluential. It was an early home of Buddhism and Jainism, 
which encouraged a somewhat more positive and ‘realistic 
approach to life than did the sterile sacrificial brahmanism 
ofthe regions further West. And a final factor in the success 
of Magadha may well have been the genius of her kings. It 
is evident that Bimbixira was a brilliant organizer. He is 
recordedas beingin contact with the king of distant Gindhira,* 
and he may even have learnt something of the mighty imperial 
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system of the Achaemenids, Ajitafatro, though remembered 
chiefiy as a fierce conqueror, must have maintained the tradi- 
fion of good administration established by his father, which 
vas to culminate in the highly centralized state of the Mauryas, 
Which is reflected in the great Ahab. 

"Though no doubt mostof them contributed something to 
the progres of Magadha, the successors of Ajitaatra are 
shadowy figures. One of them, Udäyin, is said to have moved 
lis capital fom Rajagrha to Kusumapura, or Pataliputra: 
a clear indication of the growing strength and confidence of 
Magadha, and of the growing importance of the Griga both 
for wade and politics. Sifundga, apparently a wsurpe,* 
is said to have destroyed the Pradyotas, the ruler of Avant 
this evidently indicates a further westward expansion of 
Magadha. Around the middle of the 4th century B.C. a 
new Magadhan dynasty, founded by thebase-born Mahipadma 
Nanda, appears to have gained a foothold im Orisat and 
perhaps in part ofthe Deccan. When Alexander of Macedon 
reached the Beas he was told that the whole of India beyond 
that river was in thehands of Xandrammes, presumably a 
Nanda king. It is evident that, even before the rise of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, Magadha controlled most of northern India. 

"The last Nanda was overthrown by Chandragupta Maurya, 
who appears to have been a young man at the time, and, 
According to some clasrical sources, had been im touch with 
Alexander; whose satraps he expelled fom the Panjab. 
"The century following his accession, in e. 321, was one in which 
nearly the whole of Tadia was governed by a Mauryan emperor 
fom Piliputa. Under Chandragupta or his succemor 
Bindustra, great accessions of territory were gained im the 
Deccan. By his war wi Seleucus Nicator Chandragupta 
gained much of what is now Afghanistan, and paved the way 
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for close contact with the Hellenic powers of the West! As 
we can gather from the account of Megasthenes and from the 
Arihaiāsira ascribed to Chandragupta’s mentor Kauțilya, 
which, whatever its true origin, must surely reflect Mauryan 
conditions. The Mauryans, no doubt largely inspired by the 
earlier system of government, but contributing much of their 
‘own, built up a highly organized administration, which for 
a century succeeded in controlling an area as large as British 
India before partition, despite primitive means of communi- 
cation. ‘Their success must be counted as the highest achieve- 
ment of Indian statecraft, despite its temporary nature. 

The third Maurya, Asoka, is so famous that he hardly 
requires any mention. He followed the traditional policy 
‘of conquest in the early part of his career, and eight years 
after his coronation, annexed the powerful territory of Kaliaga, 
to his empire. He thus ruled over a large empire extending 
from Bengal to southern Afghanistan and from Kashmir to 
Mysore in the Deccan from his capital at Pataliputra. But 
the Kaliüga war gave him a great psychological shock. He 
changed the policy of digoijaya for dharmavijaya and devoted 
his whole energy and the resources of his vast empire to the 
preaching of dharma and the welfare of the mankind. 
Doring his reign cordial relations were established with the 
Hellenic countries? of the west. He died about 252 B.C. 

"The successors of Afola may have inherited the large 
empire of their predecessors, but certainly not their capacity 
and energy. Soon they lost every part of their empire one after 
Another and a day came when the last Maurya. king Brhad- 
ratha was assassinated by his general Pusyamitra in the 
presence of the army in 187 B.C. 

Pusyamitra founded a new dynasty, that of the Suigas. 
‘The fest king ruled over most of the provinces of northern 
India, but the centre of power seems to have shifted from 
Magadha to Vidisi im Central India. This cal be inferred 
from the AMasigsmish and the Suiga sculpture in 
Central Indis. The Mehabipeh and the Malavikägnimitrarit 
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inform us that during the reign of Pusyamitra, a certain 
Yavana attacked India and was defeated. According t0 the 
Gargisaihitd the Greeks at one time penetrated into Magadha- 
and beseiged Pataliputra, but were forced to retreat owing to 
internal dissensions. The king who led this invasion was 
probably Menander? or Demetrius. 

The Hathigumpha inscription? of the aggresive Jain 
king of Kaliiga tells us that Khfravela invaded Magadha 
during the reign of Bahasatimitra, Dr. Raychaudhuri 
thinks that invasion took place im the Ist century B.C., but 
earlier scholars generally believed that it occurred in the 2nd 
Century B.C. Pusyamitra’s successors had no capacity and 
energy to control the empire and the kingdom soon passed 
over to the Kana dynasty. Vrudeva Kanva was the fint 
Xing of the line, We have no detailed information of the 
Kigva rulers. Their line came to an end about 30 B.C. 

“After the extinction of the Känva dynasty, we have no 
authentic knowledge of the dynasties which ruled over Bihar. 
The Puripas say that the Andhras ruled over Magadha 
after the Kanvas but this is not proved by any other source. 
Dr. K. P. Jayaswal’ on a very obscure basis had tried to show 
that the Nagas, Vakitakas and Bhirativas were ruling in 
northern India before the Guptas, But his view is not taken 
very seriously by the historians. As far as the Kusinas 
fare concerned some coins have been discovered in Bihar, but, 
that is not the sure sign of their rule there. The available 
sources show, however, that the Kusina power reached for 
a while as far as Banaras 

The post-Kānva and pre-Gupta period is stil a dark one 
in the history of Bihar and we cannot say any thing about it 
with certainty unless fresh materials are available. 

Chandra Gupta I of the Gupta line came to power some 
time about 320 A.D. The Gupta inscriptions name two 
predecessors of Chandra Gupta I but we know hardly anything 
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about them. His title “Makérgjhirgja’ shows that he had 
strengthened his power. He married the Lichehhavi princes. 
‘Kumiradevt and probably inherited the Lichchhavi territory 
in north Bihar on account of this marriage. Chandra Gupta I 
started an era from A.D. 320, which is known as the ‘Gupta 
ila’, 

Samudra Gupta was the product of the union with the 
Lichehhavi princess. During his reign, Magadha regained 
the vitality and energy which she had lost after the death 
‘of Agoka. Samudra Gupta came to the throne about A.D. 935 
and ruled till 375-76 A.D. He made at least three compaigns, 
to conquer the rijis of the Aryvarta and the eastern part of 
Deccan. At the completion of his conquests, he performed 
the Alsonedhasactificetocelebratehis digi and commemo- 
rated the ceremony by issuing special coins! He had diplo 
matic relation with several foreign kings? The Allahabad 
pillar inscription? throws a flood of light upon the personal 
and political career of the great Gupta monarch. 

Samudra Gupta was succeeded by his son Chandra Gupta 
UF, alo known as Vikramaditya, who under the latter tile 
has become a famous figure of tradition. He was the worthy. 
son of his worthy father. He extended the conquests of his 
father by annexing the Satrapal territory of Gujarat and 
Saurishfra. The ports on the western coast were now under 
the Guptas. Through these ports, there was a brisk trade 
between the east and the west, which brought immense riches 
into the country. Chandra Gupta II made a matrimonial 
alliance with the Vikitalas and thus further extended 
the sphere of his influence, 

In the latter part of his career, the capital was probably 
shifted to Ujjayint from Pataliputra if we are to believe tradi- 
tion, but Vikramiditya of Ujjayint may be a legendary king 
about whom we have no authentic evidence. If he was 
Chandra Gupta II, soon after his death Pafaliputra regained 
its former position, since it seems to have remained near the 
centre of the Gupta empire until its end. The reign of Chandra 
Gupta II is very famou sfor literary and cultural activities. 
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Chandra Gupta II was succeeded by his son Kumira 
Gupta in A.D. 415. He reigned üll 455 A.D. He maintained 
intact the empire he had inherited from his father. But it 
seems that the empire had begun to weaken even during the 
reign of Kumara Gupta, We find mention of rebellion and 
invasions? which shook the Gupta empire. The Crown prince 
Skanda Gupta rose equal to the occasion and maintaised the 
falling fortune of the family.* The chief invaders appear 
to have been the fierce Hanas of Central Asia, who now for the 
first time appeared on the Indian scene. 

Skanda Gupta reigned till A-D. 467. His inscriptions 
speak of the bravery which he showed in quelling the rebellion 
fand repelling the Hümas. We have no detailed account of 
his reign. 

‘After Skanda Gupta, there are many genedlogia and 
chronological complications. The historians are not unani- 
mous about the succession of kings and their dates. However 
o king had the capacity to check the Hüpas who were coming 
in, horde after horde. Ie is not improbable that the Hümas 
had attacked Magadha, the heart of the empire. YaSodiarman 
fof Malawi probably wiped out the remaining power of 
the Gupta Kings. However they survived at least in north 
Bengal till circa 540 A.D. as we leam from the Damedarpur 
Copper Plates? After the fall ofthe Guptas, small principal 
ties came to power in different parts of the empire. 

Two poveful dynasties also appeared on the stage. They 
were the Maukharis of Kanauj and the ater Guptasof Magadba 
and Milawi. The ambitious kings of both these dynasties 
strove to extend their territories and war between thers conti- 
mued for several generations with many vicsitude. The 
ater Guptas had initial success and extended their territories 
at the expense of their rivals, but Tinavarman, the third 
king of the Maukhari dynasty, defeated Mahisena Gupta 
and captured Magadha, This is indicated by the Deo- 
Bamark inseription.* The later Guptas retired to the distant 
province of Malawa. We do not know for certain how long 
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the Maukhatis ruled over Magadha. There seems to have been 
dissension! among the Maukharis as a result of which they lost 
control of it. It is posible that this internal trouble gave an 
opportunity to Sasiika, the king of Bengal, to assert his in- 
dependence. He probably conquered the land upto the Son 
Dr. R. C. Majumdas* thinks that Sadak in his early 
career was a feudatory, who ruled from Robtasgadh. In any 
case he became a powerful king. That his dominion was vast 
is attested by Bana, Hstan-Tsang and Moijurimalakolpa, 
His coins have been found at Gayl and Nilandi, With his 
capital at Karnasavarna in north Bengal, he ruled over the 
whole of Bihar, Orissa and the eastern part of Uttar Pradesh. 
When Sasika killed Rajyavardhana, the elder brother 
of Harshavardhana of Thinefvar,the latter resolved to destroy 
him as soon as posible. Tt is not improbable that Harsha drove 
him out of Bihar in his carly career because we find no record 
of Sadia in this part of India after Harsha’s coronation. 
Midhava Gupta ruled in Magadha as a deputy of Harsha. 
He probably became independent in A. D. 647 after the death 
of Harsha. By that time Mithilà seems to have passed under 
the control of Arjuna or Arunāśva, the provincial governor 
of Harsha. He attacked a Chinese embassy headed by 
Wang-Hiuen-Tse. The latter escaped to Nepal and Tibet 
and with the help of the kings of these lands, he conquered a 
large part of northern Bihar. The Chinese account of Wang- 
Hiuen-Tee's conquests seem to be rather exaggerated. 
‘Midhava Gupta was succeeded in. circa 672 A.D. by 
Adicts, who asumed the imperial tle? He brought 
ha of the 
scription is to be identified with him, we can 
assume that he held sway upto Hazaribagh in south Bihar. 
‘The last king of the dynasty was Jivita Gupta IL. He 
‘was probably killed fighting with Yalovarman of Kanauj 
about A.D. 725. An inscription has been recently found in the 
Muzaffarpur district (which has not been edited) which shows 
that the line continued till the end of the eighth century A.D. 
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The meteoric rise and fall of Yasovarman of Kanauj, 
in the first half of the eighth century A.D. brought about 
anarchy in the country. The fish logic! (Matpemipa) 
had become the order of the day. The life and property of 
mone was safe. At this critical juncture, Gopāla came as 
the saviour of the country and laid the foundation of the Pala 
dynasty which ruled over Bihar and Bengal for more than 
300 years. 

We have no information about any permanent capital 
of the Palas. Their 
their Jeyatkandhdodrar (Victorious camps). It is mot 
improbable that the Pilas had their capital somewhere in 
Eastern Bibar, as their more important inscriptions were 
generally issued from places located im the Bhagalpur or 
Monghyr district. 

Gopila came to power some time in the later part of the 
eighth century A.D. According to ‘Téranithat "Gopila 
began to reign im Bengal and afterwards reduced Magadha 
also under his power.” He might have reigned from about 
‘AD. 756 to 783. Tt was Gopāla who brought Mithila 
also under his subjugation, because we do not find the names of 
‘Mithila and Magadha in the list of the countries conquered 
by Dharmapala. 

Gopila was succeeded about A.D. 788 by his son Dharma- 
pila, who ruled till A.D. 815 or 819. At this time, the 
Pratiharas and the Rishtrakütas had also risen to power. All 
the three states were bent upon to capture the fertile Gangetic 
plains. This was the main reason of the tripartite struggle 
‘which lasted for more than one hundred years. Dharma- 
pil achieved initial success, but he was driven back by 
Nigabhag Ul, the Pratihara king. The later attacked 
Dharmapila’s territory and a severe battle was fought at 
Mudgagiti, as attested by the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja* 
and the Jodhpur inscription of Bihuka. This invasion 
Seems to have been no more than a raid and the Pratihiras 
probably could not annex any part of the Pila dominion. The 
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Tüsbrakias soon attacked Nigabhaja II and gave him a 
crushing defeat. This gave ample opportunity to Dharma- 
pila to retrieve his position. 

"He was succeeded hy his son Devapila, who reigned for 
48 years. His inscriptions speak in eulogistic terms of his 
conquests. with evident exaggeration, but he definitely had 
control over the whole of Bihar, as is proved by the find 
spots of his inscriptions. During his reign, Mihira Bhoja of 
Kanauj tried to soatch the western portion ofthe Pala dominion, 
Dut he met with little succes. Afer Devapila, a confusion 
creepsinto the line of succession of the Pala dynasty. Dr. B. P. 
Sinha thinks that the empire was divided between Vig 
pila and Surapila. But it is generally believed that Vigraha- 
pila and Surapila were one and the same person. 

Niriyasapila came to the throne after Vigrabapila. 
We have found no inscription of his in Bengal. Even in Bihar, 
after his 7th year? tho is no record tl Sth year of Bis 
3 The thirty seven years’ interval evidently saw a great 
decline in the fortune of the family. At this time, we find four 
scriptions of the Gurjara king Mahendrapala in south 
Bihar and one inscription in Paharpur in the Rajshahi di 
‘ictofnorth Bengal. These inscriptions prove that Mahendra- 
pila captured Magadha and north Bengal from the Palas. 
"This is supported by the Deoli Plat? of Krshpa II which 
distinguishes between Gauda and Magadha at the time of 
invasion of Magadha. But the Udandapur image inscri 
‘of Nirdyanapila shows that he managed to restore the rule 
of his family im the eastern part of Bihar During his 
reign a Rishtraküta family ruled in Bodh Gaya and its adjoin- 
ng region, as can be inferred from the inscription of Tunga 
Dharmivaloka.? “They captured the fort of Manipur whieh 
is identified with the Manivataka of Devapila's Nalanda 
grant. 

1. The Deine of the Kingdom of Magadha, p. 38 
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Nüskyapaplla was succeeded by Rijyapila. He brought 
Nalanda? under his control. Allan! and H. C. Ray! are 
of the opinion that the Gurjaras crowed the Sona and 
overran the whole of Tisthut about this time, 

Räjyapāla was succeeded by Gopāla II. The Chandel 
king Yasovarman casi defeated the Palas. At this time 
north Bihar probably formed a separate province outside the 
Pala jurisdiction. It is mentioned separately in the list of 
territories conquered by Ya‘ovarman. 

Vigrahapila II came after Gopala IL. The Chandras 
and the Kambojas established themselves in Bengal during his 
regime. ‘These Chandras hailed from Rohitagi. Some 
scholars identify it with the Lalmai hill of the Tippera district, 
but it is generally identifed with the Rohatasagadh of Bihar. 
Iris posible that they were driven from Bihar during the 
invasion of the Gurjara king Mahendrapila, At this time, 
there ruled in Arakan another Chandra family which came 
from Basarh of north Bihar. We do not know if the two 
Chandra families were related im any way. Tāranātha 
informs us that a king named Balachandra ruled over Tirhut 
and Kámarüpa. 

Mabipila, the son of Vigrabapila tried to retrieve the 
position of his family. When he came to the throne only 
Rude and a portion of Bihar were left ofthe whole Pale 
empire. He tried to extend his dominion and met with some 

found at Bodh Gay! and 
Nilandà? and the Bangarb* grant issued from Vilispur in the 
Patna district prove his rule over south Bibar in the early 
part of his career. The Chandel king Dhahga? seems to have 
attacked Righa and Añga either during the reign of Mahipila 
or of the Kambojas. But he soon withdrew and the Chedis 
took bis place as the chief invaders of Bihar. 
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‘A manuscript of the Amine by a Nepalese Kiyastha 
completed in the year 1019 A.D. speaks ofa certain Gäñgeya- 
deva as the ruler of Tirabhukti. Bendallt identifies 
him with the famous Chedi king of the same name. But Lévy? 
thinks that he might be an unknown king belonging to the 
Kalachurt family of Gorakhpur. Scholars generally take him 
to be the Chedi king. He may have defeated Mahipila and 
‘captured Mithila. But we have neither epigraphic nor 
numismatic evidence to prove the rule of this king over this 
part ofthe Pala empire. The lmadpur image inscription 
proves that Malipila soon took back Mithil from the Chedis. 
He died about A.D. 1082. 

‘After the death of Mahipila, the empire fell on. evil 
days. Mahipila was succeeded by Nayapāla, He and his 
son Vigrahapila II have been credited with no military 
‘exploit. The Chedi king Karna invaded Magadha several 
times during the reign of Nayapila. However a treaty was 
concluded between them through the mediation of Dipiikara 
Atita, the famous Buddhist teacher The Krshna Dviriki 
temple inscription’ and the Narasimha temple insciption* 
at Gayl show that Nayapila had paramount control. over 
the western part of Bihar, According to the Rämacharita? 
Vigrahapāla IIT defeated Karna. From Nawalagadh inscrip. 
tion too, on paleographie grounds, the rule of Vigrahapāla 
III seems to have extended to Tishut But it is posible that 
the image may have been taken to Nawalgadh fom some 
place in south Bihar. A certain king Ninyadeva, a Karnata 
warrior, had established a principality im Mithila by A.D. 
1097.” Vijayasena, the Sena king, probably made an invasion 
‘against this king, who is refered to in Deopara inscription 2° 

‘After Vigrahapila III, Rámapila came to the throne. 
During the rule of his ancestors, the conditon of the Pala 
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territory had sunk to the lowest level. auda had passed 
into the hands of the Kaivartas and the Varmans seem to have 
established their power in Ahga. Rimpila consolidated his 
Power. His maternal uncle Mathana or his family drove 
Bway the Varmans from Aga, He defeated the Kaivartas 
aad Magadhat was fully under his control. He died about 
AD. 1108. 

Rámapila was succeeded by a few minor kings such as 
majyapila, Kümárapüla, Gopila II and  Madanapila 
‘There were merely phantoms ruling only a small part of the 
once powerful empire reared by the genius and strength of 
Dharmapala and Devapāla. They were titular kings 
bereft of power. During Rāmapāla’s reign, a Sūra dynasty 
had established itself in western Mandara. Chodagaiga, the 
Utkal king attacked it and rooted out the family. 

Te Bengal, Karnita Kehatriyas had established their 
rule. Madanapila was the master ofa few districts in the 
astern part of Bihar, as we infer from an inscription? found at 
Jayanagar near Lakhiserai in Bihar. The Pala dynasty 
ame to a close with the end of Madanapila, 

During the week successors of Rimapila, the Gahada- 
valas had occupied a portion of Magadha, as can be inferred 
fom the Rahan Plate? of Govindachandra. He isued a 
grant of the village Padall fom Maner in the Patna district 

A.D. 1126. He issued another grant? from Mudgagiri 
in AD. 1146. his goes to prove that the major part of 
Bihar was under his control. 'His son Vijayachandra had also 
‘control over parts of Magadha, as is shown by the Tärichaņdi* 
Plate found near Sahasram. The territory of Jayachandra 
definitely extended upto Gayā in the east, This is proved 
by an inscription" found at Gaya itself. 

After the collapse of the central authority, local chiefs 
raised their heads and founded small principalities im dife- 
Tent parts of the state, he inscriptions furnish us with a few 
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names ending in Pila, but they probably had no connection 
with the imperial Pilas, They are Yalshapila, Palapila 
‘and Govindpila. The name of Palapila is mentioned in the 
Jayanagar! inscription which was issued in the 35th year 
‘of his reign. Dr. B.C. Sen thinks that he may be connected 
with Madanapila, whose inscription comes from that very 
place. 

"The name of Yakshapäla is mentioned in an inscription 
at Gaya 

From the Govindpur inscription, we know about a new 
family named Mina. Two princes refered to are Varamina 
and Rudramina. We find a reference to the Mana family in 
the 6th century Dudhpani inscription also. But it is dificult 
to say if they were related with each other. 

The Mina family probably came into colliton with 
Yakshapäla’s family in their northward advance. 

While these families were quarrelling over the carcase 
of the Pala empire, the Gahagavalas came and wiped them 
fiom the stage 

Such was the condition of Bihar in the latter decades 
of the 12th century A-D., when the ferocious Muslim horde 
‘was rapidly marching towards the east. The powerful 
dynasties of Delhi and Kanauj had tried their strength 
separately and were swept away by the terrible storm. This 
time, no Mabipadmananda or Chandragupta rose equal to 
the occasion to repel the foreign hordes. The consequence 
was evident. There was no king to offer even feeble resistance 
and the whole of Bihar was conquered without any difficulty. 
Bakhtiyar Khilji overran the whole of the state from one end to 
Another and the last vestiges of the Buddhist learning and 
culture disappeared from Bihar in the storm. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MOUNTAIN SYSTEM OF ANCIENT BIHAR 


"The modern state of Bihar is divided into two pars | 
by the Her Gaña: Tie fo divisions have developed on 
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and we often Rd remains rreka 
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these hills but we discuss the chief among them districtwi 
The names of these hills have S 
villages in their vicinity or events which mmay have happened. 

Fit we often see Hat the same range assumes another 
MAME after some distance, when it is associated with another 
important village 
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In the Patna district there are hills at Räjagrba only. 
In the district of Gays, there are the Bhundas, Jethan range, 
Dordsinbj, Mahabar hills, Drhiayont, Kowadel, 
Barabir, Hasra Pabar, Chirki hills, Lohabar hills, Poway 

iot bas the 
Rohtas and the Kaimur ranges. "The Mandira lil, Pathar- 
Biss, Barai and Cologong rock lie in the jurisdiction of the 
Bhagalpur district, while the Monghyr district has the Kharag- 
pur hills extending fom Jamalpur to Jamu, a peak called 
Srmgiihi, Marak, Giddhaur hil, Satapahari ee 

"The most important hills of Chhotanagpur are the 
Pirasnitha and the Rajamahal hills, Besides thee, there is 
large number of eser anger Dana, Sawai, Karani Panchet, 
Latehar Peaks Brijka hil, Khaira hills, Netarbat hil Kotam 
"Turgenik, Tatakora, Butbul Burbi, Mahagarbhi etc. 

"The hills named above are actualy spurs of one mountain 
range, the Vindhyis. But the tent Vindhyā as wed im 
Sanskrit literature, needs clarification; itis said to be one of 
the “family mountains” ; (Kulpareta)® and im this sense it 
Jas not been finally identied. 

"The Porápes supply a list of seven mountains besides 
the Himavat which they term  Kilajarectas or Kilos. 
We do not know what the term actually denotes. Jt may be 
interpreted as "amily mountains” ora group of mountains 
linked together around one central peak. lf we minutely 
‘observe thee mountains identified with modern ones, we shall 
Sot fil to mark that these mountain ranges are actually 
connected inone formorother. The Kulaparvatar® Mahendra, 
Malaya, Sahya Subtimin, Rksha, Vindbji, PüriyüMra or 
üvipkta are seven in number. Beside them, we are tld, 
there are thousands of mountains? near them: 

‘Some of these mounts lie in the southern part of 
the state of Bihar. Most of the Kulaparvatas have been 
succesfully identifed by the scholars, but a doubt is still 
entertained by them about the location of the Suktimat 
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range. Cunningham thinke that this range “must correspond 
With the high range of mountains to thë south of Schon and 
Kanker, which gives rie (o the Mahinadi, Pairi and the 
Seonath rivers and which forms the boundary between the 
Chihatisgarha and the feudatory state of Bastar.” 

C. V. Vaidya! identies the Suktimat range with the 
mountains of Kathiawar, Dut these are famous in literature 
as the Raivata mountains 

| Rangiter? was first inclined to identify this range either 
with the Arävalt or with the southern. portion of he Eastern- 
gats, but later on he preferred to identify it with the Gora 
asi il of Anam beyond the Brahmaputra, 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar? and Harit Krihnadeva* propose 
to identify the Suktimat range with the Sulaiman mountains 
on the basis of similarity of names. 

According to Prof. H.O. Raychaudhuri? the name should 
be “applied to the chain of hills that extends fom Sakari 
în Raigarha, C. P. to the Dalma hills in the Santhal Parganas 
washed by the influents of the Babla.” 

Cunningham confuses the Suktimat range with the south 
astern Vindhya and the Mahendra ranges which are Kula- 
paras in themselves. The Mehharat® gives a cle 
io the location of this mountain by SSociüng thé. hall 
Tem e neq Pigen, i doubt on d 
‘THRE, wer thc outs GE Bhina's conquest in the eastern 
region Dur He Tagst Wm Wit di soc emer (ie Lage 
CTS Erant beyond which are the Garo and Khad 
as. 

o far as its identification with de Sulaiman range is 
concerned it can be sid that the Sulaiman range forms a part 
of the Himälayas? I. had no separate identity im ancient 
Indi, as far as our knowledge goes. 
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Dr. Ray-Chaudhuri gives a wider range to the Suktimat 
Kulaparvata, which has been identified by Beglar! with the 
hills ja the north of the Hazaribagh district. We think 
Beglar is probably right in his supposition from the fact that 
it is asociated with the Bhalla people! who, it appears 
lived in this date. Fron, the evidence of the Melihirat 
itis obvious that the Suktimat range must be somewhere in the 
ense. region. 

"The Bhalla seem to be a forest people. The Moke 
bhäratat mentions them after Kosala and Malla, hence we 
should seek for their abode somewhere in the forest tract of 
Chhotanagpur. The more important tribes such as the 
Videhas, Añgas and the Magadhas had occupied certain parts 
of the Bihar state, the location of which is quite certain. 
Chhotanagpur is the only area about which we are still in 
dark, It is therefore, possible that the Bhallatas may have 
occupied the Hazaribagh region. We, therefore understand 
that the hills in the north of Hazaribagh district are the 
ancient Suktimat mount 

Modern geologists look upon the hills in the Chhotanagpur 
division and other parts of south Bihar as offshoots of the 
Vindhyan range. The Puranic chroniclers have divided, 
this range into three parts—the Risha, the Vindhya and the 
Pisyitra or Piripita. The Piripitra is generally identified 
with the ranges to the west of Bhopal together with the 
Arivall mountains. A great confusion prevails regarding 
the identification of the Rksha and the Vindhyà mountains. 
‘The rivers rising from one have. been described as issuing from 
another and vice-versa in different Purinas. However it is 
supposed that the mountains to the north of the Narmada 
in the Central Vindhyan region are the Rksha, while those 
tothe south of the Narmada are the Vindhyis of the Purinas. 
lt appears that the name Vindhyà was some times loosely 
applied to the whole range extending from the Rajamahal 


hills to Gujarat as at the present time. ‘Thus the Barabar 
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cave Inscription! of Maukhari Anantavarman mentions that 
image was placed in the caves of the Vindhy mountains. 

even about the Gupta period, the 
mountains of south Bihar were taken as the offshoots of the 
Vindhyà range. 

‘Thus we have shown that probably the whole of the 
Kulaparvata Suktimat, and part of the Vindhyd Kulapara- 
vata lie in the state of Bihar. Hence each of the hills in this 
region is either a branch of the Suktimat mountain or of the 
Vindhyā. We shall deal with the more important of them 
separately. 

Ptolemy? has given a few names of these mountains. 
His Ouindion is identified with the Vindhyà range by all 
authorities. B. H. Johnston identifies Sardonyx with the 
Suktimat range, but he locates the mountain in the Bundel- 
khand area. He seems to be wrong in the location of the 
range, but his identification should be acceptable to all 


THE RĀJAGRHA HILLS 

Rüjagrba occupies a unique place in ancient Indian Tite- 
rature. We find poctic descriptions of its mountains in Pali, 
Pralsie and Sanskrit literature. The Vindaerahs commentary? 
explicitly mentions the five hills at Rajegrha. ‘The other 
Buddhist texts too, enumerate five hills only. Their statements 
are corroborated by the Rändpana and the Matabldeta® 

"The hills were given diferent names in different periods. 
The Ligili Suta! states that all the hills at Rajagiha except 
the Tsigili had diferent names in different ages. The Mah 
‘arate supplies two is of the hils at Rajagrha. The Buddhist 
text use invariably the same names, but they differ in their 
evidence for the position of te hills. 

Cunningham and Marshall have shown that the hills 
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lc prevent are named the Babhiragii the Sonagirh the 
Udayagiri, the Chintagi, the Ratna! and the Vipdagir 
altogether sc hil, The highest petis of the whole range 
Gf have been named according vo later wadition by the 
teal people and thus ther mumber comes ts in, In fact 
there are four anges which can be disingusted separately, 
ftom which the si pela rie (1) the Bebhiragi, (E) the 
Sosagii, (ui) the Udayagiri, (i) the Chiategir, (v) the 
Ratnagiri imd (vi) the Vipulgai are e peri of te 
Chhotgi range, 

"he Pal frig Sette refers to the ve hills as the sgl 
the Vebhira the Pandava, he. Gia, and the Veplla 
or as the Vebbiry, the Pipdava, the Gifakdts, the gi 
fd the Vepil The ode is changed i the commentaries 
‘he Sule commete enumerat them as he Pipdava 
the Gijakira, the Vebliro, the Digli and the Vepula, 
ile e. Vindel commenta? gha them as the gil, 
The Vepula the Vet, tne Füpjara, and Ue Gijhakii 

"üc Hamuse don sot mention deir names but c 
Mahabharat speaks ofthe five ils at Rüjgrha as 

Nia Vipulab fao Viriho Vrimhharaihi 
"aniplipiiiio fubhachatyda  panctamal." 

The vene speaks ofthe nube fhe ila five only but 
A we take he word Vip not as n epithet of the Vale 
or Varia, bat as a separate mountain, we sce that there are 
SS li. Atanother plac inthe same work oniy fre have been 
iussi but bearing diferent namer. They are Pigura, 
the Vipul, the Varsha, the Chaityaka and the Mitaiga- 

‘The Buddhist texts agree among themselves in the names 
ofthe il but they dier rom the Makaha, while the 
Jtr ill ders in its two list. Some schol take the 
Vipula of the fist Ist to be an adjective ofthe Varsha. But 
e do mote any reason why the Vipul sould be taken as 
an adjective when all the lits Buddlist and Hindu agree 
taking i asa separate il, I we accept Vipula as a separate 
Pl then we have the Vipul, the Viris and the Chalyaka 
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common to both lists of the Mahábhirale. The Rshigiri 
of the first list is probably the Mataiga of the second list. 
‘There have been seers of this name in ancient India in diffe- 
rent periods and it is not improbable that the Rshigiri may 
have had some association with a seer named Matañga whose 
abode might have been there at some early time. 

"The Vishabha of the first list has not been included inthe 
second list of the Mahābhārata or im the Pili literature. We 
think, this hill should be taken as an epithet of Virdha, since 
this hill gives an impression of breadth and strength suggesting 
a bull. Another explanation, might be suggested however. 
‘There are actually six peaks in the whole range of hills, 
present known as the Baibhira, the Sonagi 
the Chhatagiri, the Ratnagiri and the Vipulagiri. Tt 
possible that the compiler of the Mehabkerale enumerates these 
six hills, but speaks of their total number as five only, follow- 
ing am old tradition. 

1f, however, we accept our first suggestion, the. Mati 

Harata will give the Vaibhira, the Vipula, the Varaha, the 
Rshigiri and the Cahaityaka, The Pangura of the Mahi 
rota seems to be the Pingava of the Pili literature because 
there is much similarity in the names. But the difficulty arises 
that the Pandava is included in the Pali lise with the Vaibhära 
and the Pändura of the second list of the MahsbAdrata 
present with the Virkba, Tt appears that either the compiler 
ofthe Aakbhdrata or the Pili texts has made a slight mistake 
inarrangement of thenames. If the Pindurais the Pindava, 
as we definitely suppose, there should be either Vaibhdra or 
Várüha, Ifwe accept this proposition, we shall have to identify 
the Pindava or Pingura either with the modern Vaibhira or 
‘with the modern Ratnagiri as D. N. Sen? has done. 
Law is inclined to identify the Isigili with the 
‘The Isigilli seems to be the Prakrit form of the 
Rishigiri, which is probably the Mātaàga of the second 
list of the MakibAdra. 


1. T hove personally viited all the ill at Räjagrha The top of 
the Vaishali Hat and high while eiber part are. low. From some 
ditance, the tp lao like the hum ofa bl 
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‘The Subhachaityaka of the fist list of the Aahabhärata 
can be no other than the Chaityake ofthe second list, We 
"may suggest that this Nill abounded im the Chaityas which 
Were highly revered at Räjagrha during the pre-Buddhist 
iod early Buddhist period. The people later on forgot the 
importance of the Chaityas and corrupted the name of the 
Hill Chbatagiri, by which it is known even n 

The Subbachaityaka seems to be the Gijhaktia of the 
Pal literature. The Buddhist literature i fall of praise for the 
Gigjhakija. Tt seems to have been a favourite resort of the 
religious people even in time gone by.! Many events in the 
Jie of the Master happened on this hill. The. Buddhist and 
Brähmanical religions have flourished side by side in India 
and the sacred sites of the Buddhists have been taken over 
an places of pilgrimage by the Hindus alto, and i i therefore, 
not beyond posibility that the Gijjhakūța, which is so associated 
With the Tife of the Buddha and where atüpas and chaityas 
"must have been raised by his disciples, was taken by the 
Hindus also as very sacred. Therefore, the Alahabhdrata 
calls it the Subhachaityaka, the Chhatagiri of our days. 

‘On the basis ofa statement im the Sosputa Nikiyat 
B.C. Law? has identifed this hill with the Udayagiri. No 
doubt, at present the river is nearer to this hill, but rivers are 
apt to change their course, so we cannot rely much upon them 
Secondly the directions indicated by Fahsient and Hstan- 
Tiano point tothe Chhatagici as being the ancient Gijja- 
ia. Their description agrees more closely with the Chhaja- 

‘than any other hill, as Broadley® and Marshall” have 
Pointed out. Moreover the name Udayagiri bears no resemble 
‘ance to the name Gijhakita. We, therefore, think there should 
be no doubt in identifying the Gijhakita with the Chhaagir 

Since Udayagiri cannot be identifed with any other 
ancient name, itmay be identifed with the ancient Pandava or 
Pindura by & process of elimination. 
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‘Thus we can give an approximate iden 
five bills at Rajagrha, 
1 2 


E 4 

Pali Script. Moh. Ast ist, Mi 2udlist Mod. Names, 
Vebhra  Vaibhāra — ——— Baibhira 

Pandava — Pisdura (Udayagiri) 
Vepulla  Vipula Vipula Vipulagiri 
Gi Subhachaityaka Chaityaka  Chhatagi 
Rshigiri Mitahga  Sonagiri 
— 00 Viriha Viriha Ratnagiri 

(Vrshabha) 


TAIBHARA 

"The Vebhira hill is probably referred to in the Markordya 
Pardga’ The Väyu Puram reads Vaihāra which is a 
synonym for Vaibhira at Rājagrha. There are many places 
of interest in this hill. The Pipal cave and the Sattapani 
cave of Buddhist literature have been located on the north 
eastern slope of the Vaibhirs. Near the hot spring, on this 
bill isa massive stone building called ‘Jarisandha Kī Baithaka’. 
Behind this, is the cave called the Pipal Cave (Pin-po-lo) 
by the pilgrims. Te was discovered for the first time by 
Cunsingham? This was the cave where Buddha took his 
meals, We ate not sure how this cave took the name associat- 
ed with the Pipal tree, Te is posible either that there was a 
Pipal tree in front of the cave or that, ar the Buddha sat in 
that eave in meditation, the cave was associated with the 
Pipal tree under which he had attained enlightenment, 
Hsoan-Tsang says that “To the west ofthe hot springs stands 
the stone house of Pipo-o, in which Buddha formerly lived. 
‘The deep cave which opens behind its wall was the palace of the 
Asus." The identification of the cave i» supported by the 
tement of Hstan-Tsang, but it seems to us fom the state- 
ment thatthe stone building itself was called the Pipal Cave 
and the Asura Cave was the actual cave behind the stone 
structure. Cunningham! is of the opinion that the stone 
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building was constructed probably during the life of Buddha. 
We do not find any detailed information as to the necessity 
of erecting the house ona hill. Did it serve as a watch house 
or was it meant for the abode of Buddha himself? We 
suppose that the building was actually meant for the Buddha 
to live in, and it was made of rough blocks taken from its 
vicinity which resulted in an artificial eave where the Bhikshus 
may have lived later on. As time rolled on, people seeing 
its dimensions and roughness called it the cave of the Asura. 
"We cannot agree with Cunningham in his supposition that 
that the cave was named after Jarisandha who was an Asura. 
"The people of Rajagrha are still proud of Jaräsandha as their 
powerful king in the past. 

Cunningham? identified the Sattapanni Cave of the 
Mahicehis with the Sonabhadara of modern times. He 
points out that Sattapanni is equivalent to Srotaparai in 
Sanskrit. In the Tibetan works, this cave is called the 
Nyageodha cave. ‘The Nyagrodha is a Banyan tee and we 
do not find any relation between Nyagrodha and Srotaparol. 
We prefer to look on Sattapanni as the Prakrit form of 
Saptaparnt, which is a kind of creeper. This creeper might 
have been planted outside the cave for its decoration when i 
was prepared by Ajitafatru for the first Buddhist synod. 
Fa-hsian‘calls this cave Chutibut he does not explain the word. 
Te may have some connection with Chaityas. 


vieura 
“The hill stands on the north-eastern side of the hot 4 
and tothe north of tne Gia hil, This hil actualy 
the biggest and the highest of the whole range. It îs posible 
that it was named Vipula on account of its dimensions, At 
one place in the Saviyutta Nikdya,* the Vipulagiri is declared 
te be the best of the Rijagiha My At another ple! 
in the same work itis described as a massive hill” No doubt, 
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the names ofall the hills at Rajagrha have changed from time 
to time, and we find clear evidence ofthis changing of names 
im reference to the Vipula in the Saigutia Mikya, which 
claims to give a history of the hill. The hill was once known 
fs the Pächinvarhsa and the people of the neighbourhood were 
known as the Tivaras, Then it was called as the Vankaka 
and the people were called the Rohitasas. In the third stage 
the hill was known as the Supassa and the people of thelocality 
‘were known as the Supassiys. The fourth and the last stage 
vas when it was called the Vepulla and the people the Maga- 
hakas, 

"The whole passage merely mentions the antiquity of the 
hill and is not to be taken too seriously. The hill may have 
been known by some of these different names at the same 

. Such cases are not rare even at the present day. 


PANDAVA 


We are not sure of the identification of this hill, Neither 
the Pāli nor the Sanskrit literature throws any light upon the 
subject. We have shown, however, that it was probably the 
modern Udayagiri. Is it that the hill might have been known 
by this name owing to some creeper or trees of yellowish 
colour ? 


GIJJHAKOTA 


‘The Sanskrit name is Gridhraküa. This hill seems to 
have derived its name from the voltures which lived upon 
its peak, On this hill, we are told, the Master patted the 
head of Ananda, when he was attacked by Mara in the disguise 
ofa vulture Tt seems possible that the story may be a 
ater fabrication in view of the abundance of vultures on its 
peak. There are still some remains on thehill which deserve 
our notice. Hstan-Tsang? recorded about this hill, “In 
the middle of the road, there are two small stüpss, one 
called Hia-shing (dismounting from. the chariot), because the 
King when he got there went forward on foot. The other is 
called Tui-fan (sending back the crowd), because the King, 
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separating the common folk would not allow them to proceed 
with him. There is a brick Vira on the borders of a steep. 
precipice at the western end of the mountain. It is high and 
Wide and beautifully constructed. The door opens to the 


"The remains recorded by Hstan-Tsang have been 
successfully identified by Marshall! A path-like road leads 
to the Grabrakita, We meet the two stüpas on this very 
path. The Vihira on the western end has fallen. There 
fre more remains on this hill which have not been successfully 
identified. 

ISIGILI 

"This hill stands on the south-western side of the Raja 
grha hills, Neither the Pali literature nor the pilgrims tell 
us anything in particular about this hill, On this hill the wall 
‘of rough stones which encircles the hills of Rajagrha is higher 
than at any other place. + 
VAIDTAKA 

The Digha Xii mentions a hill under the name of 
Vaidiyaka, But this hill is seldom mentioned in other works 
More famous than this hill is the ndrafila cave which it 
‘contains. Te is said that Indra himself asked forty-two ques- 
tions to the Buddha in this cave and therefore the cave was 
named after Indra. The cave became so famous that sometimes 
the whole hill is designated by this name, The Ghoshrawat 
Inscription calls it the Indrafaila. 

"The identification of this hill has been a matter of interes- 
ting controversy among a scholars. Cunningham? identified 
this hill with the Giriyek, which is to the south-east of R&ja- 
grba. He based his arguments on the records of Hsüan 
Tsang and, after ascertaining distances, direction and descrip- 
tion of the peak, he arrived at the conclusion that the hill 
at Giriyek represents the Buddhist Indratilaguha. Broadiey* 
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preferred Falaien as the source of his identification and came 
1o the conclusion that the hill at Bihar Sharif, first proposed 
by Kitoe, was the probable site of the Tndrastlaguba. Both 
scholars have relied much upon the direction and distances 
given by the pilgrims. But we should bear in mind that the 
Chinese pilgrims were definitely not furnished with modern 
apparatus to measure the distances accurately; moreover they 
wrote the accounts of their travels when they returned to their 
‘own country. It was therefore but natural to forget accurate 
distances and directions, We should thus depend rather upon 
the general description ofthe place given by the pilgrims than 
fon their distances. Hstan-Tsang! mentions that the hill 
Consists of two peaks, the one containing the cave itself and the 
other Hanmeanghisima. The  Ghoshrawa Inscription? 
also speaks of the "two gems of Chaityas." which were erected 
by Viradeva "as beautiful as the peak of mount Indrasaila”. 
Both pilgrims speak of the cave im the southern side of the 
hill. Ata distance of two miles to the south-west of Gisiyek, 
there is abig cave which i at the present time called Giddha- 
dira, This resembles the description given by the pilgrims. 
‘There are still remains of the Buddhist monasteries im the 
vicinity of the village. 

‘Broadley? argues that Fa-hsien speaks of a solitary peak 
wherein the Indradailaguha was situated. But we do not 
find any cave in the hill at Bihar Sharif, besides which ite 
top is fat, and cannot be compared to a monastery, as described 
im the Ghoshrawa inscription. The hill at Bihar Sharif is 
mot connected with any anecdote in the life of Buddha or his 
disciples, while the Giriyek hill is a part of the Rājagrha hills— 
the cradle of early Buddhism. All the hills at Rajagrha are 
connected in one way or another with the Buddha, so it is 
mot improbable that the Giriyek hill was the site of Indra- 
Slaguhi. , 

"The ‘Digha Niky states that to the east of Rájagrha was 
the village of Ambasanda and, to the north of the later was 
the Indrasilaguhā. Accordingly the Indrasilaguha should 
bbe to the north—east of Rajagrha. But, if we accept the 
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statement of the Digha WVikgya as trustworthy, we shall be 
ut to further trouble, because there is no hill either small 
or big to the north-east of Rajagrha. There is no possibility 
‘of any change in the position of the hill. The author of the 
Digha Niliys appears to have made a slight mistake in putting 
north in place of south. We therefore endorse the identifi- 
Cation ofthe Indrafiaguha with the Giriyek hill as proposed 
by Cunningham. 

Cunningham may be right in explaining the name as 
Girik  (-selitary peak), although it is an offshoot of the 
Rujagrha hills. At present the hill is known as the Khirakiya 
We do not think the modern name has any association with 
Girkek. It is possible that the door of the cave itself looked 
Tike a window (Khirki), so the people named the whole 
mountain by this epithet, M.A. Stein! also agrees with the 
identification of Cunningham. 

HILLS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF GAYA 

In the city of Gay and its neighbourhood, there are 
several hills which are famous in the Purinas and the Buddhist 
literature alike, The city itself stands on a low range of hills 
whose spurs have been named in the Gaydmahiinga variously, 
either in association with the name of Vigpu or Asura Gaya 
‘Such spurs are not actually hills but are high levels of rocky 
ground. The GayS Brahmapas attach much importance to 
these rocks or Sir, since they are important centre of 
pilgrimage and the main source oftheir livelihood. However 
there arc a few big hills among them, namely— Brahmayoni, 
Pretafli, Ram6li ets. 


THE BRAHMAYOND 

"The Brabmayont is the principal hill of Gay and stands 
to the south west of the city in ite vicinity. The Vina 
Pijao calls it the Gaylsisa. The Maddie knows 
it by the name of Gayäsira, The Purknast too call it the 
Gai. It is abo known as the variant Gajaśtia.* 
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‘Buddhist scholars explain the name of this hill by its resemblance 
toa silting elephant, The Vou Pur states that Vien 
pressed the head of Gayi under this hill with his foot. ‘The 
modern temple of Visgu at Gaya is located as the site of 
‘Vignu's foot print, o the bill should be identified with the 
rocky site of the temple. But this place is not a hil and in the 
light of the Buddhist literature, the Purinic legend carries 
little weight. "The Buddha is said to have started for Uruvlà 
fom this bill = 

Hstan-Teang? clearly refers to this hill as the Gaya 
mountain, standing to the south-west of the city. At present 
this hill i famous under the name of the Bramhayoot, which 
seems to be a name given at later times. 
PRETASILA 

“The Pretaslà isto the north-west of the town at a distance 
ofa few miles. This llis referred to in the Vix Purdpa^ 
“There isa block ofstone lying on the top of the hill whence i 
nown by this name; This hill is a great centre for the perfor- 
mance of Sriddha rituals and is referred. t a» such in the 


Vou Paine. Tt plays no vole in the Buddhist literature. 
RAMASA 
The Väyu Purāņat mentions the Rématirtha in the 


Phalgu where Rima is said to have bathed with his spouse 
Siti, This Tirtha is a small pond located at the foot of this 
ill. But it is not clear how this hillock was associated with 
the name of Rima, Te is not referred to in any other literature. 


MORA MOUNTAIN 

Fadsien and  Hstan-Teang have referred to this hill 
a their itenararies. Their accounts are similar. They say 
that Buddha? performed austerities on this hill and it was here 
that he had resolved to attain perfect enlightenment. After 
prediction by gods he left the hill and went to Bodh Gaya. 
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Tehsien! explicitly says that the hill is half a yojana 
northeast of Bodh Cayi. HstancTeang? shortens the dis- 
tance to Hor 15 fi, Cunningham? almost agrees with their 
rough calculations, Hadan-Tsang calis this bi Poti uit 
or the Prigabodht. The pilgrim says that the hill stood on the 
ler side ofthe Phalga opposite the süpa of the Kasyapa 
Brothers which were at a little distance to the south of the 
Gay hill. There was a cave in this hill, This hill is nowhere 
refered toin Plior Sanskrit literature. Some scholars identify 
it with the Dhongra hill which is seven miles to the southeast 
of Gaya But the distance indicated by Fa-hsien and Hstan- 
“Tsang does not carry us so fars The hill was just to the east of 
the spa of the Kasyapa brothers which were to the south of 
Gaya. Tie identification by Cunningham scoms to be more 
plausible. So the position and description recorded by the 
Pilgrims suggest its identification with the Mori Pahar of 
modern times which contains a cave or natural fissure about 
half way up the westem slope and facing the Phalgu.t 

“There is no other hill in the locality which so clearly re- 
sembles the description of the pilgrims, Hence Cunningham. 
seems to be correct in its identiâcation. 


BARABAR HILLS 


‘There are two groups of hills, sixteen miles to the north 
of Gaya, locally known as the Barabar and Nàgivjuni hills. 
The whole group of hills is generally known by the morc 
famous name of Barabar only. 

‘These hills seem to have borne various names at different 
periods of history. Some of these names are known from the 
inscriptions which were inscribed in the hills themselves at 
different epochs, In the inscriptions of Aéoka and his grandson 
Dasaratha, these hills are called the Khalatika Parvata. 
"Though Pataljali in his. MahtbAdsiya refers to the Khalatika. 
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Bill in this form, it would seem that this word is actually a 
prakritism connected with the root ‘Skhal’, to slip or ‘to fal 
Gown’. At the top of the hill, there is a place still commonly 
called ‘Pichhulia’ meaning slippery. We ean infer from 
Patañjali’s reference that in the locality of the Khalatika 
parvata, there were forests which may have provided pasture 
land for the cattle of the neighbourhood. The animals in 
search of food may have regularly roamed over the bills, as they 
do even now, in such a large number that the hill was referred 
io asa “Vehicle for animals” (Goratha). Im any case the 
‘Mahabhérats! mentions this hill as Gorathagiri and speaks of 
its beautiful trees and large number of animals. We are not 
sure how the word Goratha originated butit is not improbable 
that the word has some connection with. the cute and other 
animals, whether wild or domestic, which pastured on 

“The Hatigumphà eave inscription? of Khüravela states 
that the later attacked the Gorathagiri, which seems to be 
mo other than the Gorathagiri of the Mahābhiraia. Beglart 
and N. L. Dey* identify this ill with the Baithan hill, which 
lies five or six miles to the west of the Rajagrha Valley. 
Beglar says that Baithan means the cowpen and as such both 
Wiese names Goratha and Baithan have the same meaning. 
He further points out that RAjagrha cannot be seen from the 
Barber hills as stated in the Mahābhārata. Beglar seems to 
bbe interpreting the lines of the Mahābhārata 1o literally. 
The author simply means to say that Kshpa pointed out 
the site where the capital of Magadha stood, encircled by 
hills, So far as the actual city is concerned, it could be seen 
neither from the Barabar nor fom the Baithan hill. We 
Should not moreover forget the fact which we have pointed 
out ehewhere? that both the epics show only very hazy 
knowledge of Magadhan geography. The identification of 
Beglar and Dey cannot be accepted in the light of inscriptione 
discovered by Jacksont on the same hill, These inscriptions 

ly belong to the third century B.C. and explicitly 
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mention the name Gorathagiri In face of such strong 
evidence, there should remain no doubt about the identification 
of the Gorathagisi with the Barabar hill. 

Tn an inscription of the sixth or seventh century A.D, 
the hill is called the Pravaragiri This might have been 
originally an epithet of the hill rather than the name itself. 
But it seems to have been the origin of the word Barabar. 
‘The derivation suggested by Cunningham from the compound- 
ing of Vara and Amara meaning great enclosure does not 
seem plausible, since there is nothing like an enclosure on the 
hill. We suggest that the original epithet of the hill Prosara- 
giri or Prova Paroe was corrupted to Barabar by the 
influence of the common Persian word of the same spelling 
‘which is commonly used in Bihar even by the Hindus. 

‘There are seven artificial caves in these hills. This i 
why the local people call the hills Stagharat or the seven 
houses according to Cunningham. Kittoe explained the 

as Saptagarbha, ‘seven wombs’, As this word was 
certainly used for caves, Kittoe may be right. However, 
‘ghara’ is the normal Hindi equivalent of the Sanskrit grla 
tnd we therefore, prefer Cunningham's etymology. 

The caves have been excavated at different 
it "They ae called the Karpachupare, Sudimi, Gopltà 


caves are highly polished like other Mauryan remains. Am 
inscription in the Sudima cave gives its name as the 

guha. The Karpachaupara contains an inscription of the 19th 
regnalyearof Ašoka. The Sudimi cave and the Vishvamitra 
‘ave, each have inscriptions of Asoka of his 12th regnal year. 
All these inscriptions record the dedication of the caves to the 
jii. sect. 

‘The Vapiyaka Kubhit is called by the same name in the 
inscription and there is another cave called Vedathiki Kubhā. 
"The Gopi eave contains an inscription of Dasaratha. On the 
western jamb of this cave, there is an inseription of the 
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Maukhari family. We find a name 'Achürya Sri Yoginanda’* 
inscribed at several places in the caves. It seems that Yog- 
manda was a famous recluse in this area in the 7th or 8th 
century A.D. 

‘We have not sufficient information as to how these 

caves were named. Some of these names seem to be of recent 

igi. Te is possible, these caves may have been named after 
‘some particular eharscterstic or after individual ascetics who 
lived there at different times. 

‘Although the Barabar hills stand in the neighbourhood 
‘of Rijagrha they were far from the glory and power enjoyed 
by the Magadhan metropolis. Neither kings like Bimbisira 
and Ajitaítru, nor saints like the Buddha and Mahivira 
seem ever to have visited them. But the remains ot Barabar 
ear testimony to the fact that it was a place where different 
sectt—Ajivikaitm, Buddhism and Hinduism flourished at 
different periods. Jainism is the only sect which does not 
seem to have had any hold im this locality. 

“The ruins and the broken images in the Barabar hills 
and its surroundings show that at one time Buddhism had a 
Stronghold im this area. But. the place was probably fist 
‘occupied by the Ajivikas. This can easily be inferred from 
the fact that Atoka, although he championed the cause of 
Buddhism, dedicated the Barabar caves to the Ajvikas and 
mot to the Buddhists, The Buddhists seem to have occupied 
the place later on. 

From the Sth Century inscriptions of the Maukharis, 
we learn that these chiefs installed Hindu images of Katyayant 
and ether deities in the caves of the Barabar hills, From this 
time the Buddhists seem to have lest all their hold on this 
place. Fa-Hsien did not care to visit these hills, Han 
"sung? simply refers tò a hill which is most probably, the 
Barabar hill, but he does not give its mame and describes 
nothing in detail, as he usually does in refering to Buddhist 
sites. If Sri Yoginanda belonged to the seventh or eighth 
century A.D., it seems that aivism had by this time begun 
to gain a hold in this area. The ascetic offers his adoration 
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to Siddheshvaranātha, who is still worshipped by people from. 
far and wide as the presiding deity of the mountain. 

A more important problem arises by Khüravela's invasion 
of the Barabar hills. As there i no doubt in the identification 
of the Gorathagiri referred to in his inscription, we cannot 
suppose that the invasion was made against another place. 
"The Hitkigumphà cave inscription states that Khāravela 
sacked the Gorathagiri and then terrorised Rajagrha. 
What could have been the reason behind am invasion against 
a place such as the Barsbar hill, which was never - a important 
political centre ? 

"There were prcbably two reasons for this attack. The 
streams of different faiths had met at this place, only Jainism 
seems to have had no hold in this area and Khirevela 
wasa Jain. Tt is posible that the Buddhist and the Ajfvaka 
ascetics did not allow the Jain saints to stay in the caves or 
otherwise worked against them. Therefore Kharavela 
attacked Gorathagiri and sacked it. This would be the fint 
example of religious intolerance in the Indian history, if 
Khfravela attacked! Corathagiri with this motive. 

We aay, however, offer a further suggestion. — The 
Barabar hill are natural fortifications. There are also some 
‘signs of brick walls, Tt is not improbable that the place was 
‘used as a cantonment and a garrison may have been stationed. 
thereto check any invasion from the south against Patoliputra. 
Khiravel, therefore, thought it better to destroy the garrison 
and then to attack Räjagrha. 


KAUWADOI, 

"This is a group of hills, our miles to the south-west of the 
Barabar hill. Their Hindi name has the strange meaning 
of shaken by crows’. A large rock is on the peak of the hill- 
‘The people! of the locality say that there was formerly another 
sock placed on the peak in such a balanced way that it began 
to shake, if even a single crow sat upon it. This is simply 
hearsay. No one can say when the rock was on the peak. 
‘The story being an unconvincing one doss not explain the 
origin of the name. 
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A little way up the hill there are remains ofa large temple 
of stone. A few pillars are still there in dilipidated condition 
‘The ruins of walls are also still to be seen, In the cell, there 
is a figure of the Buddha on a pedestal which bears an ins- 
cription of the usal Buddhist creed in Kutila character) 

"We do not know if this place is referred to in any of our 
ature, Hsoan-Teang?, however, visited it, He says that 
e went to Silabhadra monastery, 20 fi, to the south west 
of the Gunamatt monastery. The latter is identifed with 
Dharawat a village in the locality of the Barabar hills. 
"The Kauwadol is the only isolated hill in this area which has 
ruins of a monastery and therefore seems to be the site of the 
Süabhadra monastery. Cunningham seems to be right in 
this identification. Hspan-Teang says nothing about Sila- 
bhadra, with whose name this monastery was associated. 
Had he been the famous Silabhadra ofthe Nälandā University 
under whom the pilgrim had studied, he would have mentioned 
the fact that the monastery was named after his teacher. 
But as he keeps silent, it is probable that the founder of the 
monastery vas someone else. 


GURPA HILL, 


This stands 25 miles to the east of Gay. Neither Sanskrit 
nor Pali literature speaks about it. But the Chinese pilgrims 
refer to this hill, Fa-Hsient calls it Chi-tsu which Beal trans- 
ates as the Kükkwapidagir He places it 3 li south of 
Histan-Tsangs places jt 100 Ii cast of the 
He says that it was also called Lang-chih 
(wolPs traces}. The pilgrims agree that the hill stood 
amidst dense forest and had three peaks. They associate 
the hill with Mahakatyapa, the disciple of the Buddha, who 
is said to have entered into. Nirvāna at the top of this hill, 
"The identification of this hill is a matter of controversy 
among scholars. Cunningham® identified the Kukkuja- 
pädagiri or Gurupidagiri with the modern Kurkihara near 
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Wazirgen] in the district of Gayā, He thinks that the hill 
which stands to the north of the village should be identifed 
"With three peaked hill. Stein identified this hill with the 
Sobhanitha hill, two miles south of Punwa in the same district. 
R. D. Banerjee? identified the hill with the modern Gurpa 
hill, which stands near the station of the same name on the 
Gaya-Calouta line, in the district of Gaya. This place 
3s still full of forest and a wild rivulet flows through it. The 
iis very steep and has three peaks. There isa cleft on the 
top of the hill, which is probably that recorded by Histan- 
Tsang as opened by the stick of Mabikafyapa, There are 
ll remains of a shrine of ancient large bricks which was 
probably a stapa, on the top. There are several inscriptions 
found in this hill beating the usual formula of the Buddhist 
creed. 

‘The Gurpa hill is sill a place of worship. The people 
assemble there in the beginning of the rainy season to offer 
their adoration to the Gurpisvimint, the presiding deity of 
the hill. 

Both Kurkihar and the Sobhanátha hil, no doubt, contain 
Butidhist antiquities, but they do not resemble the site as 
indicated by the pilgrim. The names Kurkihara or 
Sobhanitba hills do not seem to have the least affinity 
Wwith the word Kukkutapédagici. The name Gurpa seems 
to be an abbreviation of the word Gurupidagiri The hill was 
known by this name, probably because it was sanctified by the 
holy feet of Mahiafyaga. 

We, therefore, fally agree with Banerjee’s identification 
fof the Kubkuapüdagiri with the Gurpa hill. 


KAIMUR RANGE 
"This range extends from Mirzapur to Sahasram im the 

Shahabad district. The ancient name of the country along 

"which this chain of hill extends was probably Kairadefas 

from a daitya of that name known to tradition as its king. 
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Tt is probable that the name might have originated from 
Kirasha, a more ancient name of this country. From Kais, 
the hill took its name Kaimura. 

There are several shrines of Sakti on the summits of this 
range. lt appears the area abounded in Sakti-worshippers. 
Tn onc of the shrines called Tavichandl, there is 12th century 
inscription? of Pratipadhavala Alla. 
same as Pratapadhavala Deva of the Rohtasgar 
We have no reference to this dynasty anywhere else. 


ROHTÁSN — 
7 This hill sin the southern part of the districtof Shahabad. 
Tt is a very small hill and contains the ruins of a fortress for 
which itis known as the Rohatasagadha, The fortress has 
been used fom time to time by the local rulers for their 
defence purposes. The importance of the fortress was very 
high as it stood on the border ofa region which was inhabited 
by wild tribes and hence there was a constant Rar of attack 
from that side. The local tradition describes the construction 
of this fortress to Rohitatva, the son of famous Harischandra 
of the solar dynasty. We are not sure of the date when the 
fort was built. 


Sanskrit literature. 
ri and Gopāchala.? Several 
inscriptions have been discovered in this hill, Onet of them 
refers to Sara as smania, This place was probably the 
carly seat of his power. We find another inscription belonging 
to Pratipadhavala-deva of the 12th century, who was probably 
‘local chief and seems to have extended his power to the 
adjoining areas 


MANDIRA 
‘This hill stands 30 miles to the south-east of Bhagalpor 
proper. tis tothe east of the river Chandani. There are 
humerous architectural and sculptural re how 
the importance o£ the hill and the antiquity of its surroundings 
‘The hill i only 700 R. high, and all around the middle, 
Vi yp. sarat- 
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there isa groove which is said to be the impression of the 
‘oil of the snake Vasuki during the ocean churning, when 
Vins bore its weight in the form of a tortoise? On a lower 
level, there are ruins of a temple which was probably that 
of Madhuridana. On the weiter side of the hill, n a dark 
cave, there is an image of Nisirhha carved im the rock, and 
near it is an image of Vamanadeva and Madhustdana? 
On its eastern side at the foot of the hil, there are extensive 
ruins of buildings. A stone structure at present called 
Nitha-thina seems to be a Buddhist monastery which probably 
later came under the control of the Hindus. There are many 
tanks, some of which are dry at present. One of the tanks 
was caused to be excavated by Kopa Devit the wife of 
Adityasena of Magadha, This shows that in the seventh 
century A-D., Ahga formed a part of the kingdom of the 
Guptas of Magadha. 

The name Mandira seems to be very ancient, The 
Kama, Vananz and the Vardha Purdyar recognise the hill 
by this name. The Midéhirata.® no doubt mentions a 
hill ofthe name, but it seems to be another Mandira, some- 
where in the Himilaya range. The Mandira was probably 
Known to Megasthenest as the Mount Malcus, The state- 
ment is so meagre and uncertain that nothing can be said 
definitely. 

‘Though there are many Buddhist remains ani sculptures 
on it, this hills hardly referred to in the Buddhist literature 
On the other hand, the Hindu scriptures are full of allusions 
to this hill. It seems to have possessed a sanctity like that 
of Gayl in the Hindu seripturs. Both these places are 
associated with the names and deeds of Visu. It i posible 
that at fist the Hindus had their stronghold on this hill and. 
that the Buddhists temporarily establibed themselves there 
later, but were ousted by the Hindus again. 

‘There is nearby a tank called Pipaharag?! which implies 
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‘that a bath in this tank absolves a man of hissing. Tt is said 
was cured of bis 
leprocy by bathing in this tank. He made his capital at 
this place and beautified it with bazaars and roads worthy 
ofa capital. But later on the town was destroyed by 
Kali Pahida, a fanatical Muslim convert. 

"We should not puit much reliance upon such legendary 
accounts, but it is not impossible that a miner Chola prince 
may have come to thie place in his wanderings and temporarily 
‘established himself as the king in this locality. This incident 
may have happened in the tenth or eleventh century A.D. 
when the rulers of southern India were making continuous 
invasions against northern India. We find the names of 
Magadha, Añga, Vaiga, Rádha among the territories ravaged 
by the Chola kings. We find a similar case in the Sena 
dynasty whose ancestors came from the Carnatic? and established 
their kingdom in northern India, Therefore it is not 
improbable that an adventurous prince of the Chola dynasty 
came to Aiga at the end of the Pala dynasty and established 
himself as King. 

"This Chola rijà was probably a local chief and his dynasty 
came to an end with himself. We have no record of any 
other Chola king in Añga. 

"The place exhibits the signs of Muslim vandalism. It 
is said that Mandira was invaded probably im the 15th 
century A.D. by Kal Pahida, the fanatical general of 
Sultan Sulaiman Karrani of Bengal. His name is so notorious 
for the destruction of Hindu and Buddhist shrines that ravages 
rendered at any place in northern India are ascribed to him. 
We can simply say that some Muslim fanatic brought an end to 
this billy town. 
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they are mentioned between the Mudakaras and Pravaigas, 
Pargicr! identifies the Antargiri with the people living im an 
area encircled by the modem Rajamahal hills and the Bahir 
giri with those who lived on the outskirts of the hill. 

So far as the peoples are concerned, they may be two 
different peoples, but the hill will be the same. 

‘The "Maitt refers to the Antargiri and the 
Bubirgi being conquered by Arjuna. In this context, they 
seem to have been living somewhere im the eastern part of 
the Himalayas, It appears there were no hills of these names 
and the terms were applied to the peoples only. 

‘The Purkgic chroniclers and compilers of the Mahi- 
Maret probably had no idea of the geography of the eastern 
region. So in the present state of our knowledge, we cannot 
locate these hills accurately. 


PATHARGHATA 


“This i is in the Bhagalpur district on the southern bank 
of the Gaigh. The place abounds in ancient ims. This 
il is probably the Sillsshguma which is am abbreviation 
of the Vikramafte Saighārima according to Me. N. L. Dey. 
But we cannot ey bow Mr. Dey got the iden of Siläsaägama. 
‘The Vikramasila university was situated in the neighbourhood 
of this hill. We shall deal with this place later on in deti 
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‘on the top of the hill are mostly Buddhist excepting a statue 
of Parivanitha, the 23rd Jain Tirthasikara, But Stein 
thinks that the sculptures on the hill, whether detached or 
carved in rocks, are figures of the Tüthaikaras. 

Tn ancient times this part of the country was covered with 
thick forests, and we do not find the Buddhists generally 
occupying such areas. Moreover places to the south of 
Magadha. are generally associated with the Jains rather than 
the Buddhists. It is, therefore, posible that this place may 
have been a stronghold of the Jains. 

‘Dey? identifies this hil with the Makulaparvate of the 
Burmese annals, where the Buddha is said to have passed his 
sixth rainy season. In his opinion, the letter ma" was dropped 
and in course of time ‘Kula’ was corrupted into. Kaluha. 

According to Sri Tithandlé Amalakaratna;? the name of 
the place in the istas is Bhaddalapuranagara, where 
Sitalasvimin, the tenth Tirthañkara, was conceived, bom, 
received initiation and attained enlightenment. 

"The identification of this hill with the Makula Parvata 
does not seem plausible in the face of the phonetical changes. 
Stein seems to be right in its identification with the Koli- 
hala mountain of the Puripas^ This Kolihala mountain 
has been identified with the Kowakol in the Gaya district by 
Beglar But the Kowakil is a small hill and possesses 
nothing to make it famous enough to attract the attention of 
the Purinic chronicles. 

PARASNATH HILL 

‘This stands in the Giridih sub-division of the Hazaribagh 
district. The hill has been named after the famous Jain 
‘Tirthaskara Parévandtha, who is said to have lived 250 
years before Mahavira. The hill seems to have been an abode 
f Jain ascetics from very early date and no less than nineteen 
‘Tirthatkaras out of the twenty-four are said to have entered 
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Nirvhpa on this hill. In the Kalpa Saira this hill is called 
the Sameta-Sikhara, In other Jain works, the hill is known 
as the Samidagiri# and the Mallaparvata® The word 
Samidagiri is a corruption of Samidhigiri, a name given 
because the nineteen Tirthaiikaras had attained Moksha on thi 
E 

B. C. Law! identifies this hill with the mount Maleus 
of the Greeks. The Greeks do not mention the locality where 
the hill stood. From their statement it can be gathered that 
the hill was somewhere near Pátalipstra. ts name is more 

ilar to Mandàr, so in this position no posible conclusion 
be arrived at. 
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CHAPTER IV 
‘THE RIVER SYSTEM OF ANCIENT BIHAR 


North Bihar has many rivers and innumerable rivulets 
"The main rivers rise fom the Himalayas, flow to the south 
and south-east, and fill directly or through a larger river into 
the Gahgi. The small streams are generally the offshoots 
of big rivers and empty their water with other tributaries into 
the same river in its lower course. The most important 
rivers ofthis tractare the Saray often known as the Ghighard, 
Gandaki, little Gandaka, Bagmatl, Kamali, Kost, Panara, 
Mahinanda and above all the Gaigà which touches the south 
for south-western border of most of the districts of north Bihar. 
Besides these big rivers there is a net work of streamlets which 
overflood the whole of north Bihar during the rainy season 
‘and cause havoc in the life of the people. Among these are 
the Gharahi, Khanwa, Lalbegi, Dhanauti, Tiljuga, Karai, 
Lakhandi, Adhawara, Baya, Lalbakya, Bhurengi, Balan and 
the like. But these rivers are hardly referred to in ancient 
Indian literature. 

North Bihar consists of alluvial soil, hence the land is 
soft, This is the reason why we find the rivers esasly changing 
their courses. "The most notorious for this is the Kost which 
every year renders thousands of people homeless and washes 
away lakhs of property. Unfortunately changes of the 
courses of rivers have been hardly marked by ancient Indis 
scholars. Either they were indifferent to these physical 
changes or they had not developed their geographical 
knowledge. 

The most important river, mentioned for the first time 
in Vedic literature? in connection with the Videhas, is the 
Sadānirā, which means a river always full of water. This 
ziver formed the boundary line? between Kosala and Videha, 
Scholars are not unanimous in identifying it. Itis generally 
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With all these considerations in view, we think Weber 
is right in identifying this river with the. Gandaki of modern 
times. 


GANDAKI 

‘This is an important river of north Bibar. It rises from 
the spurs of the Himalayas and flows acros the district of 
Champaran, Saran and Muzaffarpur. 

"The Gandak has several streams in the Nepalese Terai 
‘which unite at Triben above the Saran district, Brian 
Hodgson! wrote about the Gandak in 1849 that “in the basin 
Of the Gandak we have successively from the west, the 
Barigar, the Nārāyani, the Sweti Gandaki, the Marsyangdi, 
the Darandi, the Gandi and the Trisul.” These are the seven 
eames from which people commonly call it the Sapta- 

“adaki. We are not sure ifthe river has actually these seven 
strass at the present time, for sometimes it happens that 
the old bed ofa river is listed as a lowing stream. In ancient 
Tadia people seem to have had a fancy for describing rivers 
as having seven streams. The Indus? is referred to as posses- 
ing seven mouths and the Kod, as we shall see, is also said 
do have seven streams. 

"The river still bears some of Hodgson’s names at diffe- 
rent places in its course, In the Muzaffarpur district it is 
Known as the Navdyant and Slipiimini. This river flowing 
through the Saran district falls into the Gaigi opposite 
Tama; another river of the same name flowing through 
the districts of Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga 
And Monghyr falls into the Gaigi opposite Monghyr 

"The Gandaka is mentioned for the first time in the Setopatha 
Drähmaşa;? i£ as we believe itt is to be identified with the 
Sadinei of the same work. The Mahābhdrala often 
mentions this river as a large one, in connection with the 
Conquest of the easter region by Bhima, It is abo referred 
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to as a place of pilgrimage,? but it is surprising that in the 

ter epic the Jumójopa, the river is not mentioned in the 
list of the rivers of northern India, Ia this text, there is 
mention of a river Kālimaht, which may be the distant echo 
of the name of the Kāli-Gaydaka, one of the three principal 
affluents of the Gandaka at its be. 

‘The Buddhist literature mentions five rivers called Mahi- 
gigi which issued forth from the Himalayas—they are the 
Gabgi, Yamunā, Achiravad, Sarabhu and Mahi The 
identification of the river Mali is still very doubtful. The 
 Mirlaniga Purga mentions a river of the same name emerg- 
ing from the Parit hill. But that river is not a tributary 
of the Gaigi, nor does it rise from the Himalayas. We 
do not find any other river of such a distant place included 
in thelist. We think that the Mahl of the Buddhist literature 
was the river Gandaki, The present-day Mahi is a small 
tributary of the Gandaki, retaining the old name of the 
parent river. It lows through the Saran district. From the 
geographical data of the early Pili scriptures, it would seem. 
‘that this was the only important river other than the Gaigi 
with which the carly Buddhists were much acquainted, but 
it has been given no place in their literatue, Fa-lisent 
tells us that a journey of four jojanes to the cast from Valid 
brought him to the confluence of five rivers and then crossing 
the river (Gaigi)and going south for one Jojaw, he arrived 
atPiglipura. Bat the present geographical. postion of the 
rivers does not confiem his statement. 

‘The passage apparently denotes the place where the 
fifth and the last river ‘Mali joined the Gaigi opposite 
the confluence of the Sopa. If Fa-Fsien actually meant the 
confluence of five rives, we can assume that the Saraya fel 
into the Geági to the east of the place where it joins the 
Gangi at present. 

In this way the Gaia, Mahi (Gapdaki), the Sopa, and the 
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Saray together formed a confluence of the five rivers and 
Fa-Hsien did not go to the east but to the west of Vaisili It 
is therefore posible the Junmiyap mentions this river under 
the name cf Kms. The Markaydga Purdya* explici- 
{ely mentions the Gandaki rising from the Himalayas. The 
Tiver is said to have been formed from the sweat of the cheeks 
(ganda). of Vis? when he performed austerities near its 
Eiko.” Megasthenes knew itas a tributary of the Gahgà 
and called it Condochates:t 
Astemidoros speaks of a certain affluent of the Galgk 
as breeding crocodiles and dolphins. He named it Oidenes. 
|e the present time the Gangaka i the only tributary of the 
Gaigh which breeds crocodiles. The Purdpic tale of Gaje 
is said to have taken 
place at its junction with the Gaiga. We, therefore, think that 
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‘A river Sarya is mentioned im the Rgda? once 
association with the Sarasvati and Sindhu and again with 
the Rasl, Amitabha and Kubhā. But scholars have grave 
‘doubts that the Vedic seers actually meant the modem Saraju 
ich flows im the eastern part of India. Zimmer! locates 
the Vedie Saray in the Punjab and Hopkins in the far- 
Wrest beyond the Sindhu, Ludwig identified it with the 
Kurram while Vivien-deSt, Martin was inclined t» identify 
it with the united course of the Sutlej and Bias, The Rg- 
Vedic Aryans had probably no knowledge of the modern 
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Glaghars or Sarju with which the Sarayü of Inter Sanskrit 
literature is to be identifed, forthe hymns seldom mention 
even the Yamunā and GaigS, whicli were nearer the cente 
‘of Vedic culture. Dut the postvedio literature shows the 
definits knowledge of the Sarayü. Paninit was acquainted 
withthe iver. Tn the Buddhist literature it is spelt, "Sarabhu'? 
"The Rindyon? mentions tho Sarayū in the lit of the rivers 

\ of northern India. Kalidāsa as alluded to this river many 

4 time in the. aghaiia. He has described its” confugnor 
[ith the Gangs, whick ler at-present in the Bihar sue, as 
Wen were! During We age of the Rängen the 
Saray joined the Gaga opposite modem Buxar, which i 
located as the hermitage of Visvimitra, It seems to have 
shifted its course farther east in later times. 

‘Megasthenes* mentions two rivers called Sittokatis and 
Solomatts which have not been certainly identiled. He says 
that these rivers fl into the Calgi and were navigable 
throughout the year. "The rivers mentioned by Arrian on the 
authority of Megasthenes are not in order from west to east 
TE we take them in order, the rivers Sittokats and Solomattis 
should be located somewhere in the easter part of Bihar. 
Benfey” identifies the Solomats with the legendary Sarasvati 
which was thought to join the confluence of the Gañgā and 
Yamunā at Allahabad. But we know certainly that the 
Sarvati docs not Nowin thisares. Cunningham in one of his 
maps identifies the Sarju with the Solomattis. He is probably 
right in his identification a» there is some similarity in names, 
the river is navigable throughout the year, and it isa tibu 
tary of the Gaigi. Ptolemy* names a river 'Sorabor which 
it identifed by all scholars with the Sarayü- 
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Megasthene also mentions a river Agarouis which 
Rennel identifies with the Ghāgharā, another name of the 
Sarayò. Tt would be but natural for an alien to take the two 
words as names of two different rivers, especially when he was 
mot very familiar with the language of the people he was 
dealing with. Megasthenes therefore took Agaronis and 
Solomatis as names of two diferent rive. The name 
Ghighari seems to have originated fom the Sanskrit word 
"Gharghani a gurgling sound of water which the river is 
supposed to produce. This” rief is sacred to the Hindus 
dnd Buddhists alike. 


VEGAVATI 

‘The Jain Literature? mentions a river  Veyaval which 
seems to be the Sanskrit Vegavati. The river is said to have 
been flowing near the village of Atthigima.t Martin 
identified it with the Gandaka. But we should not forget that 
in the Muzaffarpur district, there is a small river called Bäyä. 
‘The Vegavati is probably the ancient name of the Bays. The 
modern same of the river seems to have been derived from the 
Prükrit word Veyavat. 


 BÀGMATI 
"The Bügmat rises in the Mahivrata range! of the lesser 
imalayas and flows to the south through the Darbhanga 
district. It formerly joined the litle Gañgaka at Rosera and 
ow it joins the river a litle lower at Tilkeshwar together 
ith the Tiljuga river, Thus the Bigmat falis into the 
Gag ough the Burhi Gandala. 
iver docs not play any important part in ancient 
Indian literature, but is casually referred to m Sanskrit. In 
‘he Aula Manda of the Brhod View Pura, the author 
mentions the river as gea! but we are not sure of the date 
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‘of the composition of this text. It seems to be a work of later 
centuries! The SesemDiP* and the Vari? Purias call 
it the Vigmatl In the Paruhaporitshg¢ a Lih century 
‘work, Vidyāpati names the river Baghvat. The Afajjhina 
Jie mentions that the Buhuks, Sundariki, Sarasvati 
and the Bihumatt were rivers while Cayi and Prise were 
tirthas only. These rivers are not in any systematic order. 
"The Bahumatt is probably the Vägmati of Sanskrit, since the 
mames are similar. Tt is called the Bachamati also in Buddhist 
Titerature, because it was created by the word uttered by the 
Buddha Krakuchbanda when the latter visited Nepal with 
is disciples from Gaufa-deta, The Buddhist legend and 
the Brhadiuperiga show agreement in the traditional origin 
of the name of the river. The Uit mentions a river 
Vaggumuda which flowed to the east of the Vaijt territory- 
is Vaggumudi seems to be the Vigmat of present time. 
‘The different names of the same river in the Buddhist literature 
shows how the name was changing fiom time to time. The 
üghavati the name given to this river by Vidyipati seems to 
have some connection with the word Fydghra (tiger); tigers 
are found in abundance on its banks in the Nepalese Tera. 

‘Megasthenes* mentions a river Kakauthis which Lassen 
identifies with the Kakuth of the Buddhist literature. The 
Sanskrit word Kakustha means ‘palate’, a word which has 
some affinity with ‘speech’ or ‘sound’; we have seen that a 
Buddhist legend and the Byladbiga Pus give legendary 
accounts of the river Bägmati arising from the speech of a 

. Thus the river Kakauthis may perhaps be identified 
‘with the Vigmatl. The Mahiperinibana Sulio? however, 
specially mentions this river in the vicinity of Kusnir, 
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about whose location we have no doubt. Cunningham thus 
seems to be right in identifying the Kakuthā wih a small 
stream Barhi in the Gorakhapur district, Carlleyle identifies 
this river with the Ghaghi, another stream which flows through 
the same district. We think that, on the evidence of the 
Mahāparinibbäva Sutta, the Kakuthā should be identified with 
the Barhi which flows in the neighbourhood of Kusir. 


KAMALA 


The Kamalà is always associated with its tributary the 
juga and many smali streame. They water the Madhubani 
sub-division of the Darbhanga district. In i lower coune 

the Kamal is called the Ghaghar. The Kamala receiver 

two of the seven branches of the Koll and falls into the 
| Gaga at Karagola to the south of Pumce 

We handy fad the river mentioned im early Sanskrit 

and Buddhist literature, but e Brhadoigm Puipa alludes 
io this er owing though the heart of Mihi We 
sre not certain that the Greek geographers had any knowledge 
of the Kamal, but the Omalli of Aram which has not 
ccn satisfactorily identifed, may be the Kamal, as the 
latter syllable of the tro names arc somewhat similar, 
Kost 

“The Kokt has long been the most important river of north 
Bitar, Te rises in the Himdlayes amd eater te pim at 
Varthatshetrs, which i a place of pilgrimage for the Hindus, 
Tt flows t the wes of the diet town. at Purnea, and ju 
main stream ites with the Garg near the Maniharighat, 

"The Kost is a most notorious tiver for changing i cou 

There is perhaps no rive n Tudia which has changed iu course 
| o frequently as the Koit has done. It can be compared with 


the rivers of China, which suddenly wash away large tract of 
lund. Probably the river formerly lowed farther east than 
Where it lows at present. 

Hamilton in the fst decade of the nineteenth century, 
‘wrote about this river that “the Pundits inhabiting is 
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banks allege that in the times of remote antiquity, the Kusi 
passed sonthwardly where Tajapur is now situated and from 
there towards the east until it joined the Brahmaputra, having 
mo connection with the Ganges”, and he further said, "the 
opinion seems highly probable. T think it not unlikely that 
the great Iakes north and east of Maldah are remains of the 
Kusi united to the Mahananda. 

Rennell wrote of changes in its course in his time (1787). 
He stated, that the Kofi at no distant time previously flowed 
past the state of Pumea and fell into the Gaiga 45 miles below 
its present junction, He aho said that the Koti formerly 
emptied its water in the Brahmaputra. 

Hiñen-Tsang? had to cros a large river on the way to 
Kümarüpa. Cunningham? identifed this ziver with the 
‘Tish but the latter is not large enough to be worth mentioning. 
Je is not improbable that the ziver was the Kost. In medieval 
times, the Koit flowed near Gaur, and owing to its flooding, 
the Mosalman rulers had to desert the city in favour of Raj- 
mahal! The dead current im that area is still known as 
"Mari Koi. 

Fergusson referring to the period when the combined 
Kosi and Mahānandā flowed through the Ursagar says; 
"That this should have occurred within the very limited range 
of traditions of lower Bengal, induces me to suppose that the 
beginning of the Christian era is the highest antiquity that 
can be ascribed to auch a state of things, Tt may be much 
Inter,” 

“Thus we see that the Kost has covered a wide range of 
courses from eastern Bengal to the eastem part of north 
Bihar and is suil tending to change its course to the west, 
‘There are several streams which join the Kosi and they together 
with the main branch are called the Saptakofi, The streams 
from east to west are the Tambar, Tamra, Aruna or Eran, 
Didha Kos Like Ko, Tambra Kost and the Bhotia 
Kost 
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A Jataka! story tells ibat a truthful Brahmans was born 
in the Himilaya country in a lovely spot on the bank of the 
Kausiks, a brauch of the Gaigi. It can be gathered from the 
same work? that there grew fruit tres of several kinds like 
ose apples, bread fruit, dates and figs on its banks, We 
‘can infer from this story that at that time the Koti brought 
silt which made its banks fertile and that its currents were 
not then so swift as to wash away the soil, The condition of 
the territory watered by the Kot i quite changed at present 
"The area it flows through has become quite barren. We 
find no trace of trees on its banks, but only heaps of sand, 

This change may have occurred owing to de-foresta 
in its catchment basin in recent years. It is probable that for 
this reason. it now carries more silt and sand, which it deposits 
in its bed along the banks, devastating ‘large areas. The 
Kost hat a large mountainous course and collects the water 
of a large area, but its present course through the plain before 
it reaches the Gasigi is comparatively short. Therefore it is 
obliged to deposit its load of sile over a short distance. This 
intensifies the frequency of flood as well as the depositing of 
sand. 

"The Kämpar includes the Kautik in the list of rivers 
of northern India. Tt says that the river was named after 
Kausiki who was the sister of the sage Vishimitra. It 
‘not unnatural to imagine that the sister of Vishvāmitra was 
a Indy of quick temper like her great brother. So the origin 
of the river has been most suitably associated with Kautiki, 
"The MaktbAdratat mentions a king of Kausiki Kachha, the 
region of the Kost river whom Bhima conquered. 

The AMankondeye Perdp refers to its rise from the Himi- 
lays and calls jt the KauGki. In the Kunivaranbhacat 
Kālidāsa alludes to the waterfall ofthe Kot. He probably 
had in mind Varihakashetra where the Kot enters the plain. 

This river is probably mentioned under the name of 
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Kaulika in the Nidbaopur Copper Plate of Bhiskaravarman. 
K.L, Barus identifies this river with the modem Kod while 
Dr. Bhandarkar? and J. C. Ghosh* are of the opinion that the 
ziver mentioned in the plate is the Kusiara which flows through 
the Sylhet district, But their arguments have been very 
thoroughly contradicted by Dr. P. C. Chaudhary* who has 
shown that the lands granted to the donee Jay to the east 
of the Kof and are to be identified with the places im the 
Jalpaiguri district, Te is thus clear that in the early part of 
The seventh century A.D., the Kosi flowed through north 
Bengal. 

"The Kosoamos of Amian® and the Cosoagus? of Pliny 
are generally identified with the modern Kofi, but Schwanbeck 
says that those words represent the Sanskrit Koaeah which 
is an epithet of the Sona. Arrian places this ziver between 
the Erranoboas and the Sonus, therefore, according to Schwan- 
beck, it may have been a branch of the Sopa. As far as the 
order of enumeration is concemed, we can sy with confidence 
that Arian muddled up the names of these rivers. He 
mentioned as two separate rivers the Erranaboas and the 
Sonus which are altemative names of one and the same river. 
Moreover the name Kosoamas is more similar to Kaustki 
than to Kora. ‘Therefore, we support the usual identi- 
fication. 

"There is still a large number of rivers which have not 
been described. Most of them are so small that we hardly 
find them mentioned in ancient Indian literature. In epi- 
graphy too, they have not been referred to. One of them, 
however, the  Mahinandi, is definitely an important river 
Te forms at present the boundary between the states of Bengal 
and Bihar. But ancient Indian literature is quite silent about 

amd we can give no explanation of this strange fac. 
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GANG 
"The Gaigh is the most sered river of India. [tis held 

in such high esteem by the people that any holy river in any 

Part of the country is given the name Gaigi. — his river | 


Enters Bihar ia the Shahabad disiet and leaves ihe site 
passing through the Santhal Parganas diict. The width 
ofthe Gaga in this state js broader than in any other part of 
its whole course. Te divides the state into two parts, north |i. 
Whar and south Biker. The northern Bank of the Gangi 
is state has always been deemed very sacred. The reason 
for his is not fa t sk. The area to the north of the Gaga 
im generally known as Mithila, which has been a stronghold 
of orthodox Brähmapism fom very carly times, while south 
Bihar was the birthplace or rather the cradle-land of Buddhism. 
Tt is wue, the Lichehhavis of north Bihar were deeply under 
ence of Buddhism, but there Brähmapim pever 
s ground and soon_again averted ibelf. The 
ais m south Bihar was quite different, Te remained the 
Stronghold of Buddhism til the end of the twelfth century 
tnd the univenives such as Vikramaéila and. Niland, which 
were center of Buddhism, flourished on its sol. Therefore, 
ean be naturally concluded that, ater the disappearance 
of Juddhism from the land, the Panditas of Mihi eulogized 
their own land, while the voice of Magadha was hushed im 
dead silence. In Buddhist and Jam literature we do not 
‘any such distinction. Moreover, the land up to Kajan- 
gala was included in the Majjbima deat (Middle land), 
Which was deemed highly sacred by Brihmapic scholars. 
However, we can suggest another explanation also, The 
germ of this difference seems to be more political than religious. 
‘There war a great deal of diference in the administrative 
systems of the two regions, which, although so near geographic 
cally, were originally separate. The states 
Mere wal. republican im their character, 
says had a centralised idiom und 
What was once an administrative difference, wa gradually 
id steadily given the support of religion, which still persists. 
"The course ofthe Gangs has not changed much in Bihar, 
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but we have a few literary references which show that the 
river has shifted its course a few miles way from its old bed 
From the itinerary of Hsan-Tmg,! it seems that the course 
f the Gag was much nearer to Arrah than it is at the present 
ime. Similariy in the 1th century A.D.» the Sona fell into 
line Gangi at Maner,” while in our day the Gali flows mrt — 
iB the north. The Jalakas? tell us that the city of Champi 
stood on the junction of the Gañgā and the Champi. If the 
Ïdentification of Champa with the villages of  Champanagar 
and Champapur is correct, we can say that the Gaigh has 
gradually shifted to the north from its ancient bed for about 
0 miles. However, such slow changes in the course of a 
big river like the Gañgā have comparatively itle importance. 
We lave mo definite evidence of sudden and disastrous changes 
of the Gaga as we find in the case of the Koti, Gandaka etc. 
‘The rivers of south Bihar are different in mature from 
those of north Bihar. All_are_hill streams and for the most 


pert of the year there ike water in them excepts, 


Sofa. Mit of the rivers re from the table land of Chhota- 
‘nagpur and flow im different directions. The sol of the land 
is very hard, hence the rivers generally do not change their 
courses so frequently as they do in north Bihar. The number 
of the rivers on this side of the Gag is greater than that of 
those on the north, but the majority of them are too small to 
be worth mention, The rivers such as Karmandéi, Sona, 
Punpun, Morahar, Phalgu, Pañchānan, Sakari, Tilaiya, 
Lilijan, Mohana, Kiyul, Chandan and the like low from the 
south to the north and empty their water into the Gadgha. 
Other rivers such as the Barakar, Damoder, Svarnarekhi, 
Koil, Baitarni, Mayurdkisht, Ajayi etc. rise in the high- 
lands of Chhotanagpur and fow to the south—south-east 
and west, 

Some rivers are mentioned in ancient Indian literature 
a5 flowing through Magadha, but we are quite at a loss about 
“the rivers of ancient Jhirkhanda, the Chhotanagpur area 
of our days, As these are is full of forests and hills and the land 
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is not fertile, people had mo interest in exploting thé area; 
hence there was litle human intercourse in early days and its 
original inhabitants are evidently primitive. It is, therefore, 
natural that the rivers of this region have been scldomreferred to. 


KARMANĀSĀ 
"The Karmanãiā rises in the Vindhyà hills and falls into 
the Gaii near Chauis. The river fois the wester Boundary 
oF the Bihar state. The Purānic traditions speak of its 
origin fom the mouth of Trisañku, whom Vigvimitra tried 
to send to heaven in his corporeal form, but who was thrown. 
back by the gods. For this reason the Karmanāéā is still 
regarded as an accursed river. It is believed that one who 
pases through is water is deprived of his religious merit. 
The Mise? Purdya speaks of a river Karmoda. The 
Vay and the That Purar mention ihe Kāratoyā in the 
same context. But a river rising fom the Vindhyā mountains 
‘cannot be identified with the Káratoyi, which ows through 
north Bengal from orth to south. It may be the Karamoda, 
Which later on became the Karamaniéi of our days. 
nian mentions a river Kommensses which Rennelt 
and Lasen identifed with the Karamaniés. Cunningham? 
Supports them in one of his maps. The Greek name seems 
entific 
Te is really suprising that the Buddhist literature 
is quite silent about this river. 


soya 
"The river Sona takes its rise in the Mekal hills of the, 
Jabbalpore district, flows to the north and mores for 
"about 400 miles, and falls into the Gaág, at present at a dis- 
tance of more than twenty miles to the west of Patna near a 
village called Hardichhapra. "This is one of the largest rivers 
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oL India, the third largest according to the Greek historis 
But their statements seem to be based on inaccurate informi 
tion because there are many rivers im India which are larger 
than the Sopa. The river is navigable through-out the 
major part of the year. It receives several tributaries on both 
banks and hence it grows wider as it proceeds. The river 
bas changed its course several times, but the changes have not 
been so fiequent and rapid as im the case of the. Kod. 
Some scholars have tried to trace the old bed of the Sona 
from time to time and have arrived at certain conclusions 
Which further research has shown to be not wholly correct 
Beglar believed that during the age of the — Rime, the 
Sopa took a north-castem course fm the Sonbhadraghat, 
Which is in the south-western part of the Gaya district, there 
Joined the Ponpun, and the united stream fell into the 
Gaigi near Fatubi. He believed that the Sopa flowed 
rough the same bed sll the Buddha's nirvana, Major 
Rennell observed that "the ancient bed of the Soane is yet 
traceable on the south of Patua and seems to have led into the 
Ganges near Fat." J. B. Elliot observed that "formerly 
the coune of the Sone turned eastward from near Sydabad, 
Whence it proceeded by Ghorhutta and Bikrampur to Nowat- 
Poor thence via Moorgiachach, Movradpoor, Damapoor, 
Ghosunda, Koorjee and Khagaul to Phocas. From 
the latter town it flowed past Khwajapoor, Sheiklpoora and. 
Dhukurpoor to Meethapoor, whence in two streams (jurral) 
it fll into the Ganges near Bankipoor at the Takia cf Shah 
Rookum Phulwari. From Phoolwaree, a small stream 
(Sota) flowed to the eastward and fom opposite Mecthapoor 
proceeding in a south-easterly direction, it finally united with 
the Ganges near Fattoha (Fatwa). In the time of Mukh- 
doom Shah Shurufoodeen Ahmad Yahea Muneree (foni 
which a period of upward 470 years reckoning to the end of. 
1257, “Hijaree has elapsed) the main stream of the Sone 
taking its course to the west of the town Muner united with 
‘the Ganges near that place and the eastern course with the 
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Sota became dry.” Maxwell found a amall stream to the 
south of the city making it exit into the Ganges through the 
arch » of an old bridge about 3] miles above Fatuha, and 
Delicved that this was am earlier coune ofthe Sona, 

‘All these scholars recorded ther observations im the 
cightcenth and the nineteenth centuries, when they” were 
not sure of the exact location of Pataliputra. Deglars remark 
that the Sopa continued to flow through the Punpun and fel 
imo the Gaigi near Fatuha from the üme of the 
Randjope to the Buddha's nirvhta is not supported either 
by the Rima or the Buddhist literature. A big river 
such as the Sopa cannot have flowed into the Punpun which 
3a too smali to cary the whole volume of water of the Sopa. 
JE it had ever been the case, it must have occured in the pre- 
Historie period of which we have no record. 

"The excavations begun under Dr. Spooner and continued 
fiom time to time by other scholars have proved finally that 
the site of ancient Paaliptra extends from the modem village 
of Kumrahiia to Patna city From. the Mehijariibbga 
Sua? we eam that Ajitaiatro built a fortress on the Galgi 
io check the inroads of the Lichehharis which later on grew 
into the famous town of Pipliputn. Had the Sora fillen 
into the Gaga near Fataha, as Rennell and Beglar believed, 
‘Ajtasatru would have prefered to constract the fort at Patuha, 
because in doing so he might have escaped the trouble of 
roning a big river ik the Sopa. From the evidence furnished 
by the Mohtbhayet and Megasenes? we know certainly that 
Psliputra was on the confluence of the Sopa and the Gaga. 
‘Therefore it is almost certain that ín the tine of the Buddha 
and ates the Sona united with the Ganges to the wost of modern 
Paina. Our conclusion is supported by the Madii, 
where we find king Parvatesvara, who came fom the west 
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or north-west, saying that his elephants and chargers will 
drink the water of the Sopa and then level the walls of Patali- 
putra. It is possible that a small and insignificant stream of 
the Sopa flowed to the south of Pitaliputra in later centres 
and gradually dried up, as recorded by Elliot. If there is 
any sand of the Sopa in the soil of Päjaliputra, we can infer 
that it was owing to a food which deposited sand in that area. 
Had the Sopa flowed through the site of modern Patna, we 
should have discovered large beds of sand during excavations. 
"The absence of such beds proves that at no period of history 
did the main steam of the Sopa flow to the south of Patali- 
putra to unite with the Gañgā at Fatuha. 

‘The Mehabhirect mentions the Sopa and Mahisona 
among the rivers crossed by the Pandavas and Kyishoa on 
the way to Rajagriha, the former river in association with 
the Gaági, and the latier between the Gandaki and Sadaatt 
‘The Sopa even at present is called a ‘Nada’ owing to its width. 
‘Hence we think that the Sopa and the Mabisopa are one an 
the same ziver. Supposing the Pandavas had crossed all 
the rivers as described in the Mahäbhirata, with whieh large 
river other than the Sona, is the Mahisona to be identified ? 
Moreover, we have shown that the Gandaki and the Sadaniek 
fare one and the same river? The Pandavas are said to have 
crossed the Sopa again afier crossing the Gaigi. Tn view of 
these repetitions and the jumbling wp of river names ie it 
evident that the compiler of the epic had an imperfect know- 
ledge of the geography of many parts of India. He simply 
set out to show his acquaintance with the names of the rivers 
of which he had heard from tradition, We should not rely 
much upon such descriptions 

‘At the time of the compilation of this part of the epic, 
some water of the Sona probably flowed through the modern 
Banas, a small river to the west of the town of Arrali, In the 
‘Mahdihérata? a river named  Parpaía is mentioned on the 
occasion of the royal sacrifice alter the digvijaya of the Pandava 
brothers: The Vayu Purdpet mentions a river Varoatd. 
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We think that Pargatk or Varna is the name of the modern 
Banas, but it is too small a river to be mentioned in the list 
of the rivers at the time of the royal sacrifice unless it was a 
somewhat large river in former times. We shall not be far 
from truth in supposing that the Banas received some water 
from the Sopa, through some channel not known at present. 

he Randyayat names the river Sopa. N. L. Dey? is 
of opinion that at the time of the Rimiyapa, it owed past 
the eastern side of Rajagriha. The river mentioned in the 
Ramyopa? as flowing past Rajagriba is the Sumdgadhi for 
‘which Magadha was famous. We cannot see how Dey 
identified the Sumägadhi with the Sona unless from the fact 
that the Rändpana looks on the former as the chief river of 
Magadha other than the GaAgi. The Sopa being in fact the 
largest river, he may have decided that they were identical, 
But the present course of the Sopa isso far from Rajugriba that 
such a change in its course seems quite imposible, From the 
Buddhist literature, it is not clear whether the Sumagadhi 
was a river or a pond. Buddhaghose* describes it as a pond. 

‘The Markandeya Puri refers to the Sona. Kalidasa? 
mentions the big waves of the Sopa when it empties its water 
into the Ganga. 

"The river has another name in the Amarakosha where 
it is called the Hiranyaviha, perhaps either because its sand 
was of golden colour or because the river brought gold dust 
im its fow. Begla identifies the Hiranyivaha with the 
Gandaki. But Bana” explicitly mentions the Hirapyaviha 
as another name of the Sopa. This is confirmed by the 
 Abhidhanachintdmapit® also. 

‘The Greek historians mention both the Errancboas and 
the Sonus, which has led to confusion in identifying the river. 
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Megasthener! tells us that Pataliputra was on the banks of 
the Ganges and Erranoboas, Elsewhere he mentions a river 
Sonus. Ptolemy? refers to a river Soa. The Erranoboas 
must be identified with the Hiranyaviha which is definitely 
iue Sona of our days. There is lie difference between the 
words Sonus and Soa. The question arises whether the Sonus 
and the Erranoboas were two different rivers. It is posible 
that Megasthenes had heard both names and believed that they 
referred to different rivers, as he was a foreigner and probably 
id not follow Indian languages well. If we take the Sonus 
as a branch of the Erranoboas, we should asume that both 
the rivers joined the Gaigi to the west of Pataliputrs. Had 
there been a stream of the Sona flowing to the south of Pata 
putra, as suggested by J. B. Elliot Megasthenes would not 
have lef it unmentioned, since he describes an artificial moat 
fall of water round Pataliputra and the so called Sonus would 
ave formed a natural one, No doubt some sandy beds have 
‘been found at Kumrahara during excavation, but it is posible 
iiber that they were deposited there owing to the food in the 
Sopa or that the Punpun once owed through the area and 
Tater receded farther south. We think that the confusion of 
the Erranoboss and the Sonus has arisen owing to a misunder- 
standing on the part of Megasthenes. ‘The river isthe Sona 
of our days 


PUNPUX 
"The Punpun rises im the high lauds of Madhya Pradesh 
and like the Sopa flows to the north and north-east, Tt unites 
‘with the Gahgi near Fatuha in the district of Pata. The 
ed is almost dry except in the rainy season, but a thin current 
flows throughout the year, unlike other rivers of South Bilharz 
‘The Punpun is scarcely mentioned in The 
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find the river mentioned in the Vayu? and the Padma 
Pandgas in connection with the Gm Makdtinya_ as the Pu 
puni (again and again) of which Punpun is a colloquial 
form, The river might have been called by this name for the 
simple reason that it was frequently in flood, as it is at present, 
or because it never dried up as reported above. The Puripas 
take the word Punapuni in a spiritual sense, and state that 
sins are removed again and again after offering oblations to 
the Pits in this river- 

Wilford? states that this river is called the  Migadli 
‘or Kikat because it lowed through the country of Magadba 
or Kika. He gives no original sources mentioning such 
rivers and we do not see reason enough to support the view 
that the Punpun was ever known by thee names. A large 
number of rivers flow through Magadha and thus why should 
this alone be called by these names ? No doubt, the Réméjana? 
mentions Rajagra situated on the bank of the Sumiga 
but Buddhaghosat says that this was a pond. The name 
Kikatl is not supported by any independent source. 

During recent excavations at Kumrahara, sand bas been 
found which seems to lave been deposited im the vicinity of 
Pataliputra by food of the Punpun, unless the river isell 
owed through that arca im the post-Mauryant times, and 
the sand js the evidence of an old bed of this ziver which 
receded farther south in later days. As the layer of the sand 
Nas very thin, however, the former altemative seems to be 
better. "Ihe Greek historians have not referred to this river 
or, if there is any reference, it is under a diferent name which. 
has not as yet been identified. 

PHALGU 

‘The Phalgu arises from the union of the two rivers, Lilajan 
and Mohana, which imue from the high lands of Chhote 
magpur. The rivem unite roughly two miles above Gayl 
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and then the combined streams fow under the name of the 
Phalgu. Near the Barabar hill, the river bifureats into two 
branches, which in union with other small rivers at the end of 
thei joumey are known by the name of the Hambar. Thi 
river falls into the Kuyul near Monghyr. 

'Cmningham® im one of his maps bas shown that the 
Phalgu to, has changed its course. From the Barabar hill 
the ziver Bowed north-east by the ow vilage of Taila- 
dhaka. But ow jt flows two miles west of that vilage. The 
kd bed of the Phal i sll visible at Tailadhaka and in its 
eighbousing areas. 

Te the Vapa Pure? several rivers and steams are 
mentioned at Gaya, namely the Mahānadi, Madhukulyā, 
Vates, Ghritakulya, Madhwiemi ani Devikā. The 
Maháoadi is probably the Phalgu as it is said (o flow just 
to the eat of Gaya”, Biewhere the Pipa Pare identifies 
the Desi with the Mahānadi and the later šelf is no other 
than the Phalgu according to the same work! Tais i3 suppor 
ted by e Molibiris 

"The Madhuiravà and the Ghritakulyà are insignificant 
steams, They rie from the local hils and merge ino the 
Plage. They are so unimportant that they have mo popular 
Tama, but they are remembered by the Gaya Biba 

“The viver Phalga is sacred 1 the Buddhists and the 
Hindus alie. Even before the Buddha, it seems (o have been 
sacred river, for the Kafyapa brothers are said to have perfor- 
"med their sacrifices oni banka According tothe, (dän 
lage number of mateddair ascetics assembled on the banks 
Of the Phal cvery year in the frst eight days after the termi- 
Tation of the winter a te close of the month of Migha. A 
Tange number o pilgrims went there fom diferent parts ol 
the county 

"The Phalgu is known in Buddhist literature by the name 
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to identify it with the Phalgu or the Mabinadi, which he calls 
Mohana, the name of one of ite tibutaries, The Mohana 
alone is not a famous river. It is more probable that the Greek 
‘Magen’ is derived from the word Mahānadi which is an epithet 


‘the like are scarcely mentioned in the literature. Some of 
them, however, have been mentioned in geographical works 
of Inter centuries. 

SAKARI 

The Sakari rises im the high hills of Chhotanagpur and 
flows through the Hazaribagh, Gaya, Patna and Monghyr 
districts. At the end of its course, it joins the combined 
streams of the Harobar and falls into the Kiyul. 

"The Sakari flows at some distance to the east of Rajagrha. 
But it has long been shifting its course to the east and hence 
im the remote past this river may have flowed past the city 
of Rajagrha.* The Rees mentions a river Sume 


Rümiese, because there is some similarity of sounds in the 
Cunningham says that the river Suktimad derived its 
name from the Suktimal mountains, in which it had its source. 
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He asserts that the river is the same as the Malinadi, Beglast 
agrees with Cunningham so far a the source of the Suktimaur 
is encemed, but he identifies it with the Sakari. 

serious dillculty about the identification is that mo 
Purina mentions the Subtimat mountain as the source of the 
Sukimar. The Martana Puiweh clearly points to the 
Vindhy& mountains as the source of this river. Pargiter, 
therefore, identifies the modern Sakari with the Sakuli of the 
Mision Purēņa rising from the Vindhyi mountains. He 
however gives no argument on which to base his conclusion. 
‘About the Suktimatt, the Makdbhtrata? says that the 
imati owed near the Chedi capital, which is identified 
h Triput im the Jabbalpur distict4 But Beglar states 
that "there is mo river at all approaching in name or features 
the Suktimati as described im the Mehabharets flowing past 
it, for the Narmada is evidently not the Suküimai."s 

He further says that according to the Purinie tradition, 
the Chedi kingdom was divided among the five sons of Vasu, 
fone of whom had become the king of Magadha, On this 
Dass he suggests that near the source of the Kiyul and the 
Sakari, there may have been the Chedi capital through which 
the Sakari flowed. But this seems to bea far fetched imagi- 
nation which cannot be proved succesfilly. The legendary 
families of the Puripa must represent chief of the remote 
past and the geographical data have been much adopted in 
later times. The only important Chedi kingdom in historical 
times was that of the Kalachuris of Tipun, and it seems 
impossible to believe that any part of their Kingdom can be 
refered to in oue province. 

The Mirkaydeyn Pura wo doubt describes the Vindhyà 
as the source of the Suktimati, but this may be owing to the 
mistakes of the copyists. The Suktimat range, according to 
the Mabibidrate lay in the eastern region which was conquered. 
Dy Bhima. We think that the spurs of Chhotanagpur may 
be identical with the Suktimat range, as no other mountain 
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in the eastern part of the country can be identified with i 
fas we have shown? 

‘The Bhdgenate Praga mentions a river Sarkarivata 
which, N. L. Dey? identifies with the Sakari. He seems'to 
e correct on the basis of similarity of names, but Pus 
data are so confused that it is dificult to arrive at any definite 
conclusion. 

Megasthencst mentions a ziver Sitokatis as a tibuary 
ofthe Gaigi. This is very similar in sound to the Suktmati, 
specially in a Prakritie form such as Suttimati, 
PANCHANAE 

‘The correct name of this river s Paflchinana which means 
^ river having Sve mouths. The river is formed of five 
streams which meet a few miles south of Rijagrba and flow 
to the enst of the site under this name. This river through 
many branches joins the Harohar and falls into the Caii. 

The Seiyuia Xikpe mentions in pasting reference a 
tiver Sappii. The sliguars Xie informs us that from 
the Grdbraküta hill near Rijagrha ence Buddha went to the 
bank of the Sappint to meet some wanderers. The name 
seems to be the Sanskrit Sarpiot or smake. The snake is 
sinuous and supposed to have more than one tongue. The 
Pafichinana too, has several branches and is very winding in 
its course; hence we think that this ziver is the Sappigl of the 
Pili texts. We have found no references cither to the Sarpint 
or Pafchisana in Sanskrit literature. 

KoI 

‘The Koil rises in the hills of Chhotanagpur ard flowing 
through the Palmu district falls into the Sopa. Its Sanskrit 
name is Koki. Wilford” mentions a river of this name which, 
he says, is called the Vaitarp in its lower course. We have not 
ound any reference to this river in ancient Indian literature. 
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“The river rises foun the hills of Chlotanagpur and flows 
past the well-known modern town of Jamshedpur and through 
northern Orisa. According to Wilford it was also known 
as Hiranyarekhi both names meaning a golden streak. 
He thinks that the Suvarparekhi amd the Sukümati are one 
snd the same river, while we have shown that the Suktimatt 
is the Sakari of our days. 

"The Mérkandya linea does not refer to this The 
name shows that the river brought gold dust in its flow and 
this belief stil persists among the local people 
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of the Kiterasandsa, one of his unpublished sources. He says 
that the Damodara is known by the name of the Devdnanda 
in its upper course’ There is much similarity between the 
words Devinanda and Andomatis of Arrian. But Aran 
says that the Andomatis and the Cacuthis rose from the country 
of the Mandiadini which Wilford? thinks should be Manda- 
Dhigya (unfortunate) or Manda-dhinya (poor in eom). The 
Chhotanagpur area may have been known as country of 
Mandabhigya or Mandadhānya in ancient time as the whole 
tract was full of forest and rocks, but it is very dificult to 
identify the Cacuthis, (Kakauthis), which is generally identi- 
fied with the Buddhist Kakuthi or the modern Bashi, a small 
river in the Gorakhapur district. Seeing this difficulty 
Wilford* identifed Cacuthis with the Punpun, which does 
not seem probable. Arrian did not properly undentand the 
geography of this part of the country and thus he has probably 
made several mistakes. 


BARAKAR 

"The Barakar ries in the hills of Chhotanagpur and flows 
through the district of Hazaribagh. Tt pases into the state 
of West Bengal at a place called by the name of this very river 
the Grand Chord railway line. The river is mountainous 
like other rivers of this area. 

A river Rjupili is mentioned in the Kalpestta® in 
the Polit form of its mame—Ujeily. The text says 
that Mahavira arrived here fom Maljbimapivi and attained 
Kaivalys or full spirital emancipation on the bank of thi 
ver in the township of Jrimbhikagrima. 

J- C. Jain* thinks that the place must be located some- 
where near modem Pavipurf, in the Patna district. Muni 
Kalyina-Vijaya? identifies it with the Jambhigaon on the 
Damodara. Mrs S. Stevenson" says that “Mabivira stayed 
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im a place not very far from Pärasnātha bills called Jyimbhika- 
gräma”. This river is sometimes spelt Rjukulā or Rjuvalikii 
"The Kalpartir is quite silent about the village and the river 
flowing thereby. N. L. Dey? says that, in a modern temple 
‘on the bank of the Barakar, eight miles away fiom Giridih, 
there is an inscription which seems to mention the name of the 
river Rjupilki. The inscription was probably taken there 
from the original temple which was probably in Jrimbhila- 
gms. 

Tt is not necessary that the river and the village should be 
in the neighbourhood of Pivipur. At present, there is no 
tiver in the locality of ivi which can be identified with the 
ancient RjupSliki and Pii itself was not very famous 
before the death of Mahivira. It is, therefore, not impro- 
bable that when Mabivira attained "enlightenment he was 
wandering in the locality of the Pirassátha hill which was 
a sacred place owing to the tradition of the death of Parivantha 
here 

At present Jambhigaon is on the Damodara river but 
we do not find any similarity between the name Démodar and 
Rjupälikä, So we are not sure of the location of tis rer 
mor we can say how this word could be changed into Barakar, 
fon whore bank the incripion has been found. 


CHANDAN 

‘The Chandan ries in two streams in the north-west of 
the Santhal parganss and flows to the north. It falls into 
the Gaiga to the east of Bhagalpur proper, between Barari 
amd Ghoghari. The river seems to have been given different 
names at different periods of history. It was known by the 
name of Malim? and Chandami* The latter name 
seems to be more famous as it still survives in the form 
Chündam. Tt is known by the name of Chimpi* in the 
Buddhist literature. The Rimere does not mention this 
river at all. In the Mokibhrae* it ix referred to several 
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times, The river formed a part of Jarisandha's territory 
Which he offered to Karpa. Tn the same work it is called the 
Mila! The name seems to be a shorter form of Malint 
for a discrepancy may have crept in owing to the mistakes of. 
copyst. “Krishna with Arjuna and Bhima is said have 
crossed the river on the way t Rijagrha from Kurukshetra. 
This river is placed with the Charmarvat in north Bihar. 
"The author seems to have had no knowledge of the geography 
of this part of the country. Krishna and the Pindavas would 
never have had to cross the Mälini on the way to Rajagriha. 

Kilidisat mentions a river Mai in the  AbMjMans 
‘Satantalan but this seems to be a different river near Hastin’- 
pura. The river Chandanā or Champi formed the eastern 
Boundary of Magadha. On ite bank? lived probably a wild 
tribe of Nagas who helped Bimbisiea in conquering Aga. 

"The Pusiras call* it Chandani and deem it an important 
river. The Abhidhänackintāmani® calls i by both the names— 
Champi and Mal 

‘According to the Aene Sema, ibis river is called 
Sulakshiot or Chandrivati, According to the  Jimiun; 
this river is named Arapyavāha or the térrent through ihe 
wildemess. Tt seems that names such as these were not those 
Dy which the common people knew the river but were appela- 
tions given to it by scholars. 


MAHANADA 

‘This is a small river which flows through the Bihar Sharif 
sub-division, At present the river is known as Mahana which 
shows that in ancient time its correct name was Mahinada 
or Mahänadi, Our attention has been drawn to a stone bowl 
from this region with an inscription, which is still unpublished. 
‘On the basis of paleography, the inscription seems to belong 
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to the early Christian era. The inscription throws some light 
on this river. Te records what appears to be a Jain donation 
at a place on this river ‘Mahinadaka Phagunadke. This 
phrase can be explained in two ways; the great Phalgu nadi 
or the Malümada which is a branch of the Phalgu. ‘The 
first explanation is not tenable in the light of the fact that we 
have no record of the Phalgu so far to the cmt as 
Sharif while it is posible that the Mabinada may have 
received some water ftom the Phalgu through some channel 
mo longer in existance. At, present, there is mo connection 
between these two rivers and we are mot im a position to 
hazard any supposition. 
NARDARIKĀ 

The Nälandi! inscription of Yatovarmadeva mentions 
a river named Nardarikā, Hirananda thinks that it might 
have been a streamlet or lake at Nilandi. Tis situation 
is not at all car from the inscription. Hence we cannot 
locate this stream. 


CHAPTER V 
REGIONS AND DISTRICTS 


‘The modern state of Bihar consists of four administrative 
divisions—Tishut, Patna, Bhagalpur and  Chhotanagpur— 
but physically the state is divided into two broad divisions 
by the river Gañgā. The land on the left bank of the Gaági 
is fertile and soft while that on the right bank is full of rocks 
and is shallow and unproductive. The land to the south of 
the Gaga may again be divided into two parts. The Patna 
division and a part of the Bhagalpur division have plain and 
fertile land with a few ranges of hills here and there. But the 
area to the south of Patna and Bhagalpur divisions consists 
fof the high plateaus of Chhotanagpur, foll hills, valleys, rivers 
and forests. Thus the state of Bihar has actually three broad 
physical divisions—North Bikar, South Bihar, and Chhota- 
magpur. 

"This state is bounded on the north by the Nepalese Terai, 
(on the east by the state of West Bengal, and on the south by the 
state of Orisa, while the states of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh are to the west of this state. 

"The modern divisions of India into different states have 
been crested for administrative facility. But the case im 
ancient India was altogether different. There was a large 
mumber of states smaller or bigger, most of which were 
originally known by the names of the tribes inhabi . 
‘There was no state such as modern Bihar. The very name 
Of this state is an artificial one. We do not find any reference 
to the name Bihar in Pali or Sanskrit literature. The namet 
‘was applied to the adjoining tracts of the modern small town 
of Bihar Sharif for the frst time during the invasion of 
Bakhtiyar Khilji. The invader found a large number of the 
Buddhist vihäras or monasteries in this district, so he named 
the whole area as Bihar, The town itself was named Bihar after 
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the sack of the Odantapura Mahävihāra which is located at 
this site The town of Bihar Sharif became an administrative 
centre during the Muslin rule, and with the expansion of their 
conquests the whole land to the north and the south of the 
Gañgā came to be known by this name after the place from 
which the whole region was govemed. The Chhotanagpur 
area remained a separate unit under the name of Jhirakhanda. 
Bihar was definitely recognized as a province during the reign 
of Akbar, and the district of Champaran,” which lies in the 
extreme north of this state, was a sarkar im its jurisdiction. 
We do not know that was the position of Chhotanagpur during 
the Muslim rule. Tt may have formed a part of either Bihar 
or Jajnagar (Orisa). Thus we see that Bihar as the name of 
ibis state is not an ancient one. 

Tn ancient times, the area now falling under the juris- 
diction of Bihar comprised several states—some as a whole 
and some in parts. The states of Mithila (Videha), Vaitil 
(Lichehavi), Magadha and Añga definitely formed parts 
of Bibar as a whole, while portions of the states of the Mallas, 
Kosala and Vaiga were also contained in its territory. 

Chhotanagpur, as said above, is now a part of Bihar, 
but it is a modem name and we hardly find any reference 
to this region in ancient literature. If there is any name at 
all, which signifies this tract of land it does not throw any light 
upon its history and hence we are quite in dark about i 

Let us discuss these ancient states one by one and mark 
the changes that took place in the course of centuries. 
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not touched by the sacrificial fre and so was uninhabited by 
any Brahmapa. The fire god, Agni promised to live there, 
but not in physical form. Then Mithava Videgha cleared the 
unge, dried up the marshes and established his kingdom. 
Dr. Raychaudhuri? thinks that this is the land referred to 
m the Makibldret# as Jalodbhava or ‘reclaimed from the 
swamp’. But in our opinion, as we shall show, this epithet 
has been applied to the territory which comprises the modern 
districts of Saharsa and Purnea and the eastern part of Dar- 
Dhanga? This region has been called Añguttarapa in the 
Buddhist literatu 

Whatever the truth behind the Vedic narrative, it is 
clear from the story that Mithava was the leader of the first 
immigrants to spread Aryan culture in that part of India and 
50 it was after him that the territory was known as Videha, 

"The name Videha is evidently a form of the, chieftain’s 
name ‘Videgha' and the story of Agni’s promise to live 
‘there in disincarnate form is probably a late tradition developed 
after the region got its name on the basis of a false etymology 
(Visdeha, “deprived cf a body"). 

"The boundary of Videha is a matter of controversy among 
scholars, We have no authoritative source fium which we can 
ascertain its northern, eastern and southern limits. As there 
is no mention of a state to the north of Videha, it is posible 
that the modem Nepalese ‘Terai formed its northern boundary. 
On the east, the Kost is the only natural boundary. The 
Videhas may have spread up 10 this river without much 
dificulty. Bat the course of this river has shifted from time to 
time, and so we are not sure of Videha’s eastern limit. The 
Kost probably emptied its water into the Brahmaputra in the 
seventh century A.D. and therefore may have taken a much 
more easterly course in earlier times® But it does not seem 
reasonable to suggest that the Videhas spread as far as the 
northern districts of Bengal. We think the boundary of 
Videha was a western branch of the main river Koil. 
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Tt is even more dificult to trace the southern limit of the 
‘Videhan territory. In the sixth century B.C. there were 
two main states on the northem side of the Gasigi-Videha 
and Vaiss. As the city of Vail has been located at 
Basiph, just to the north of the Gañgā, the Videhan territory 
must have been to the north of this. 

"There should be no doubt about the western boundary. 
‘The Sadànirk as we have shown, is the modem Gandak, 
‘The people inhabiting the western bank of the Gandak are 
quite diferent in speech and culture from the people on its 
easter side. They must have originally belonged to 
A separate tribe and a different state. Pargiter,* taking 
Sadiniri as the modern Rapti, states that. "Videha comprised 
the country fom Gorakhpur on the Rapti to Darbhanga, 
‘with Kosala on the west and Aiga on the east. On the 
north it approached the hills and on the south it was bounded 
by the small kingdom of VailL" As the boundary given by 
Pargiter is too far to the west, we cannot agree that Videha 
comprised such a large area. The Sume Jataka™ states 
that the whole Kingdom of Videha was three hundred leagues 
in extent. This is typical of the exaggerations often to be found 
3m the geographical data of Buddhist sources. That the king- 
dom was of this size does not seem to be plausible. The 
kingdom of Videha even including the Vaitali territory, could 
not have extended over 1500 to 1800 miles. In the Rima 
the territory is generally refered to as Mithilā, but this epic 
does not throw any light upon its extent, It seems to have 
Deen an important kingdom as it bas not been included among 
the states’ under the influence of king Dasaratha, Variha- 
ribira’ locates Videha to the west of the Sona and the 
Narmada. We are really surprised to see that a scholar of his 
tatus could make such a mistake. It is possible that a group 
of the Videhans might have setled in Central India and 
gave the region the name of Videha as we find in the case 
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of the Ikshväkus and the Kozalas. Otherwise it is imposible 
to account for Varāhamihira’s statement. 

In the sixth century B.C., before the rise of Buddhism 
the Videhan kingdom had sunk to a low position. The 
monarchy had been replaced by a republic and the territory 
itself formed a component part of the Vajjian confederacy. 
‘This is probably the reason why Videha has not been enumera- 
ted as one of the sixteen great Janapadas in the  Adgulans 
p 

‘The territory ceased to be a separate state in the sixth 
century B.C., but its glories and memories persisted for a 
long time in literature. Inscriptions, which generally refer 
to states actually in existence, do not mention Videha. Is 
glory bad dwindled long before it became the custom to 
engrave inscriptions recording the regions conquered by 
successful kings. 

‘From the sixth century B. C. onward, Videha was almost 
merged into the Vajji confederacy, whose chief metropolis 
was Vail. Since then, the fate of both these regions was 
joined together and their history is almost the same. 

Before dealing with the joint history ef these regions, 
lei us discuss the position of the Vajj territory. 
vaya 

"The people known as Valji or Viji are refered to by 
Pinini* and Kausilya.? They appear to have almost merged 
‘with the tribe of the Lichehhavis who are more widely referred 
to. In Indian literature we find the word written in vary- 
ing forms—Lichchhavi, Lichehhivi, Lechehhavi, Lechchhai 
and so on. In the Pali scriptures and the Arihaiéire. they 
are designated Lichchhavis. The Más Dharmaldstra 
cally them Nichchhavi. 

We do not find any reference to the Lichchhavis in Vedic 
literature, They had probably a late origin m comparison 
with Videba and Magadha, They championed the causes 
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of Buddhism and Jainism and so we find them often referred 
to and praised in the Buddhist and Jain literature. 

The territory of the Lichchhavis was called Vaitūli, 
which was also the name of their capital, and lay on the north 
bank of the Gaigi. We have not found any detailed account 
of its boundary, but from various casual references im Pal, 
Präkrit and Sanskrit literature, we ean determine it roughly. 

The Mme! says that Viiimira showed the city 
of Vitila, which is probably no other than Vaisali, to Rima 
and Lakshmana just after crosing the Gañgā. "The Udénat 
explicitly mentions that the Vaggumuddi river flowed to the 
east of the Vaiji territory. This is the Bāgmatt of modern 
times, which flows through they Darbhanga distict, This 
ziver thus seems to have been the castem limit of the Vaislt 
territory. The kingdom of Videha was on the northern border 
of the Lichchhavi territory, but no line of demarcation can be 
‘waced to distinguish the two territories. As modern Basich, 
the site of ancient Vaisāli, is to the east of the Gandak we may 
assume that this river formed a natural boundary on the west. 
t should be noted that then the Gandak flowed a litle to the 
west of its present coure.” Rahula Sinkrtyiyana believes 
that modem Dighawara, wherefrom the Gandak flowed in 
those days, was the westem limit of the Vaji territory- 

"Thus the territory was bounded on the west, south and 
cast respectively by three sivers—the Gandak, the Gaigh 

fon the north was the Kingdom of 


The modem districts of Champaran, Muzaffarpur and 

of Darbhanga may have been comprised in the Lich- 

hbavi teritory* at the beginning of the sixth century B. C., 
When the Lichchavis were at the zenith of their power 

The Vaji confederacy consisted of eight members of which 

the Lichehhavis were by far the most imporant* Videha 
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‘was also one of them, but it had virtually lost ts independent 
existence and the residents of Vaitil or Lichehhavi territory 
were known as Vaidehit or residents of Videha, while some- 
‘times the whole tract was known ss Videha. ^ This suggests 
‘that Videha, although no longer an independent and powerful 
territory, had prevailed over Vaiiil by the superiority of its 
culture. 

The joint territory of the Videhas and the Lichchhavis 
‘was bounded by the Nepalese Terai on the north, the Ko 
on the east, the Gagi on the south and the Gandak on the 
Kautilya® draws a distinction between the Lichchivikas 
and the Vrjjis Hotian-Tsang* distinguishes  Fudichih 
(Veiis) fom Feishedi (Vaiüü). The Vrja were pro- 
bably a separate clan of some power, but Vaidil was the 
common capital of the confederacy. Of the remaining 
tribes of the Vajjian confederacy, only one name is known 
that of the Jäätrikas, famous in Jain legend; they appear to 
have been largely merged with the Lichchhavis and to have 
resided in the neighbourhood of VaiHil, the Lichchhavi 
capital The remaining four tribes must have been quite 
insignificant. 

In the carly medieval period, this region was known as 
Miüili We have many inscriptions from different sites which 
designate the tract by this name. But the common people 
may already have known it by the more modem name of 
"icut. This word is probably a corruption of Tirabhuki 
which has been explained in diferent ways in medieval 
Sanskrit works. According to the Mithi Kāpa of the 
Brhadsigu Pwrbyo Tirabhukti means the land along the banks 
of the fifteen rivers which flow fiom the Himalayas to tbe 
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Ganges between the Koit and the Gandak. Some scholarst 
explain Tirhut as connected with Trihutam which means 
the land of three sacrifices. The second explanation seems 
to be merely based on an eulogy ofthis region by its local 
panditas and we do not think that it carries any weight. The 
fist explanation may be correct in the sense that the land was 
encircled by three vivers—the Gandaki, the Gaigi and the 
Kausik, 

However we may offer a third explanation. Some seals? 
of the Gupta period have been discovered from the Vailalt 
region with inscriptions addressed to the officer: incharge of 
Tirabhukti. This seems to suggest that Tira may have been 
the proper name of a bukti, which was definitely an adminis- 
trative unit during the Gupta period. This ‘Bhutt? of Tira 
may have been situated in the adjoining tract of the Gandak 
and Gañgā whence the whole region derived its name. The 
Sanskrit grammar Vimana,* whose probable date was 
eighth century A.D., has mentioned Tirabhukti as the name 


that opposite to Tilwat,® the country to the left i called Nepal. 
This Tilwat can be no other than the modern Tirhut, which 
seems to have extended in those days to the extremity of 


the Nepalese Terai. ‘The ‘Terai people even at present use 
a dialect which is more akin to the Maithilf language than to 
Nepali. 

As quoted above, the Mile Khanga of the Brhadeigme 
Paria, defines the boundary of Tirabhukti as the Himavat 
on the north, the Gaga on the south, the Koti on the east 
and the Gandak on the west. The Saktisaàgamatantra, which 
‘seems to be a work of the 16th or 17th century! A. D., attempts 
to give a estimate of the limits of the fifty-six countries in 
amd outside India, Sometimes the size of these counties 
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is given narrower and sometimes wider than they actually 
wer. The text! describes Trabhukü as extending from the 
Gandaki to the end of the Champakiranya, Here the 
Ganóaki may mean its confluence with the Gagl; Champa- 
Kiranya is definitely the Champaran of modem times. The 
text is silent about the borders in the other three directions 
‘We may accept the boundary of early Tirhut as given im the 
Midi Khanga of the Bradigm Pura, Even at present 
this is the boundary of Tishut excluding the Nepalese Terai. 

‘The inclusion of the Terai in Tithut or Videha is supported 
by the Buddhist literature also. The Sew Wikia 
Aithakafht says that there was a ‘Pabbatarattha’ in Videha. 
‘There is no hill in north Bihar excepting a few ranges in the 
district of Champaran. We may therefore suggest that the 
‘Pabbataratyha’ of the Saiyuia Nika Allah should 
bbe identified with the Nepalese Terai. 

"The Buddhist literature throws a flood of light upon the 
geography of the Terai. There were many cities and civilized 
tribes settled in the Terai region. But in modem times the 
case is quite reverse. At prevent it is full of jungle and is 
thinly populated. “There seem to have been changes in the 
climate of the Terai, However we have mot got data to tell 
explicitly when these changes. took place and the Terai became 
depopulated, but from the account of Fasien, who found 
Kapilavastu deserted, it would appear probable that the 
‘process was completed by about A-D. 4005 
MALLA 

The modern district of Saran, which lies to the west of 
the Gandak, should have fallen in the Kosala jenapoda accord- 
ing to the evidence of the Setsptia Dyibwse. Owing to 
the scarcity of facts with a firm chronological basis, we cannot 
say how long the Kosalan monarchs ruled over this region. 
From the Aigutors Nikäya,* we learn that the tribal or re- 
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publican states such as the Mallas and Moriyas held sway 
in this region. The Mallas were divided into two branches 
the Mallas of P&vi and the Mallas of Kufniii Both 
places have been identified in the district of Gorakhpur. 
We are not sure of the region where the Moriyas ruled. The 
Buddhist literature associates them with Pipphalivana which 
is generally identifed with Nyagrodhavana? of Hsüan- 
Tsang, a village in the Gorakhpur district of Uttar Pradesh 
and therefore they are outside our province. Having all 
these considerations in view, we can assume that the modem. 
Saran district was a part of the Malla territory. The people 
living in this region differ in dialect and culture from those 
who inhabit the area to the east of the Gandak. ‘The Mallas 
were the close allies of the Lichchhavis and they formed a 
‘confederation to oppose the Magadhan ruler. We do not 
certainly know what became of the Mallas, but it is possible 
‘that they were subjugated by Ajätasatru with their neighbours, 
the Lichchhavis* 


ANCA 

"The ancient state of Aiga bas been variously mentioned 
in Sanskrit, Pali and Prakeit literature, but altogether the 
references are hardly sufficient to give any detailed knowledge 
ofthis state as they do in the cases of Magadha and the Vajji 

We find the Aigas mentioned for the first time in the 
Atbarseede, where they are held in contempt with the 
Gindhivis, Mujavants and  Magidbar The Gopatha 
Brdlnons? alludes to the Ahgss with the Magadhas. From 
this it appears that the Añgas were a people of the east and 
"hence it can be assumed that they had settled in the region 
to the east of the Magadhas which later came to be known as 
Alps after the name of the tribe. 
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The Randjyapat mentions the Añga country between the 


river Gahgi and the Sarayü. We know certainly that the 
Agas were not found in this region in the historical period. 
However N. L. Dey? derives the conclusion fom thie that 
“the northern portion of the country of Magadha along the 
southern bank of the Ganges was then included in the country 
of Aga.” But this is hardly credible when we see the Aigas 
‘occupying only a small territory in the beginning of the sixth 
‘century B.C. It seems probable that the Randyepe contains 
‘an ancient tradition of the migration of the Aigas from wet 
to east in the remote past, when they may have setled 
between the Gaigi and the Sarayd in the course of their 
eastward march. 

According to the masc? the country was named 
‘Aga, because Madana (the Hindu Cupid), being bumt 
by the anger of Siva, had cast oft his body in this region. The 
Mahäbhärata and the Puripas do not admit this story and 
‘ascribe the origin of Añga to a son of Bali who bore the name 
‘Ada. But all these derivations seem to be mere legends, 
Tc is probable that the territory got its name from the wibe 
inhabiting the ara. 

Aga is identified with the present districts of Bhagalpur, 
Momghyr and a portion of Santhal Paraganas. However 
its limits have varied from time to time. The natural boundary 
fon the north was the Gañgä and according to the Clanfos 
Jataka," the river Champă flowed between the states of Magadha. 
and Ariga and thus formed the latter's western boundary. 
“Taking the Champi as the western limit of Añga, we shall 
have to assume on the hasis of its present cours, that a major 
portion of the distiet of Bhagalpur was not ander the Aigas 
fs scholars erroneously think, but under the Magadhas. The 
‘tiga territory seems to have comprised the portions of 
Santhal Parganas and Bhagalpur district. We 
Ihave no authoritative evidence to determine its limit on the 
south and eat — In the south-east of the Bhagalpur district, 
there is a place on the border of Bihar and West Bengal, called 
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Teliagarhi, which was very important from the strategical 
peint of view. In former days, armies would march from west 
to cast through this pass of the Rajamahal hills! This pass 
might have been the eastern limit of Adiga, while on the south 
this state comprised the northem portion of Santhal Parganas. 
But, according to Sir George Birdwood, the districts of Birbhum 
and Murshidabad also formed a part of Aüga? We have no 
evidence that at any time Aga expanded over such a large 
tract, If it is tue, the Añgas must have risen to such an 
it position before the rise of Magadha, It seems that 
‘the kings of Añga in those days expanded their territory in all 
direction. The Fidhure Pandile Jalaka? describes Rijagrhà as 
a city of Adiga. The Mahabhdreta® refers to a king of Aàga who 
sacrificed on the mount Vishgupada, which is probably the 
sacred hill at Gayl. This shows that Magadha was at somo- 
time or other under the suzerainty of Aga. We find Aiga 
‘and Vaiga forming one Vishaya in the Sebhiporsa of the 
Maabharaie® The Kethdsartsgore® says that Vithääka- 
pura was a city of Aiga on the sea. 

‘We have grave doubts in accepting Vaga as a part of 
Aiga. Tn late times Volga was a territory in the south-east 
comer of the united Bengal. The area now falls in Eastern 
Pakistan. As far as we know there was no territory called 
‘Vaiga when the power of Añga was in the ascendancey. If 
the resources of such a vast dominion were at the disposal 
of the rulers of Aga, we do not 
their defeat at the hands of Bimbisira, who was the chieftain 
of the then petty state of Magadha. 

From the Randjega? we may gather that at some time 
the Aga kings either ruled the Kosi area (Kauditi Kshetra) 
or had overwhelming infiuence in this region. ‘The courtesans 
of Ag are said to have beguiled Rishya Spiga from his 
hermitage in this area and brought him to the Aga capital. 
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Tt would be hardly posible to perpetrate such an act in a 
foreign territory. 


ANGUTTARAPA 

The Kaufitikyetra, which lies to the north of Añga across 
the river Gahgi, was probably known as Añguttarāpa? t0 
Buddhist scholars. The Sada Nikéva Commentary? explains 
it as a kingdom of Añga, near the water, across the Gai. 
‘This makes it quite clear that the region to the north of the 
Gaiigh was sometimes looked upon as à part of the Adgadeía. 
‘This Adguttaripa should thus be identified with the modem. 
Purnea and Sahara districts. A large part of these district 
in our days remains submerged under water for the major part 
of the year. Te is not improbable that the present condition 
prevailed in this area in the remote past and îs indicated inthe 
Sovigata Niki by the term Aiguttartia, “the waters to the 
north of Añga.” 

This is probahly the land which has been referred to 

‘Jaladhhava (reclaimed from the swamp) in the Afai- 
Mai Raychaudhuri" is inclined to ident hand 
with that of Videha but the Videhan king defeated by Bhima 
has been referred to separately in the same chapter? Nor 
was Videha ever so much under water as the area to the east 
of it. 


the river Mai to the 
have been situated. The Maht has been identifed with a 
small rivulet of the same mame in the district of Saran? 
All the rivers of this region flow fto the north to south, there 
fore Aigattaripa cannot be to the north of any river other 
than the Gahgi. Here Mold seems to be wed as an adjective 
of the mighty Gañgā which flows from west to east. 
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‘Thus it would not be surprising if the Añga territory 
‘extended on both banks of the Gaígi. The modem Sabana 
district was formerly the northern part of the Bhagalpur 
district, from which it was separated only a few years back. 

Magadha, which seems originally to have been a vassal 
of Aga, apparently threw off the yoke of servitude from its 
neck, sometime in the first half of the sixth century B.C. and 
later on Bimbisira invaded Ariga itelt? The Añgas could 
mot stand before the rising power of Magadha and their territory 
was permanently annexed, and a prince from Magadha ruled 
over Aiga with its capital at Champi.t 

‘Although Ajga had no separate existence after the sixth 
emtury B.C., the later literary works very often refer 
so the kings of Ahga. This is probably because the carly 
rulers of Añga had once wielded a great deal of influence, 
"which found expresion in the works of scholars of later 
centuries, The Saktisaŭgama Tanira" gives a fanciful boundary 
of the Añga territory. Tt says that Añga extended from 
Vaidyanätha to Bhuvanela. Vaidyanātha is a well-known 
place in the district of Santhal Parganas and Bhuvanefa 
is probably no other than Bhuvanesvara, the new capital o 
Orissa. Tt seems quite an exaggeration to suggest that Añga 
ever extended to such a distance as to comprise modern Bhuvane- 
fara. It may be that the divisions of the countries in the 
Saktisuigama Tantra are based on some special geographical 
terminology of Siküsm. On the other hand this passage 
may simply represent the echo of the ancient glory of the king 
of diga. 

‘Although the kingdom of Añga had become an integral 
part of the Magadhan empire, the region long retained its 
separate identity and we fd it often mentioned in the inseri- 
tions of the tenth and eleventh centuries, In the early 12th 
century it was under the sway of Mahana, the maternal grand- 
father of Kumära Devi, the wife of Govindachandra of Kanauj 
(117134 A.D.), who was king Rimapila's viceroy in Adga.® 
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With the fll of Magadha in the beginning of the 13th 
century A.D. this region too passed into the hands of the 
Muslims. 


MODAGIM 

From the Malis we gather that the Kaul 
Kis and Modigiri had their own king, who were defeated 
by the Pingava prince. The word Modigii ema t have 
been derived fom Mudgagii. There references may in fet 
represent petty chich reigning in postMauryan times, when 
the legend of the Mad was brought up-to-date and 
almost every region of the then known India. was incorporated 
into the story. The former Kingdom, which was to the north 
of the Gigi, might have cut of ns conection with Aiga 
tnd formed a principality of ts own. But we have no material 
Available io ascertain the limit of Modigii. The territory 
af Modigii or Mudgagii (Monghy may have compried 
the region adjoining the present Pama and Gaya ditch. 

Hanan-Trang? mentions the capital of a kingdom under the 
same of Tlanena-pofato which has been generally identifed 
With the Hiranya Parma. This is probably the hill in de 
seishbourbeod of Monghyr, the Modägiri of the Malin. 
"The pilgrim estimated the circuit of thie ‘kingdom ss 3000 
i, equivalent to 200 milen, Cunningham. therefore, observes 
that "the kingdom was bounded by the Ganges on the north 
and by the great forest-clad mountains on the south and at 
its circle has been estimated as 3000 i or 500 miles, it mist 
have extended to the south as far as the famous mountain of 
Pärasanātha.” He, therefore, fees ius limites extending Rm 
Lakhiserai to Sultangunj on the Gaigi im the north and fom. 
the western end of the Pirasanicha hill to the junction of the 
Marakar and the Damuda river in the south 

"ut we have every menson to doubt the statement of 
aan Tang when he mentions Himaya Parata a8. an 
independent kingdom. We have vo authoritative source 
io show when an independent kingdom was founded in that 
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regio to last until the reign of Harsha. The only posi 
is that there may have been local chieftains who tod the pilgrim 
that their territory covered such a wide area. Tn the early 
part of the seventh century A.D., the kingdom must have been 
"under Harsha and the inscription from the Mandira? hill 
shows that the whole tract had passed under Adityasena of 
Magadha in the latter half of the seventh century A.D. 

‘We have no independent historical evidence other than 
Hstan-Tsang to throw any light upon the independent 
principality of Modägiri, Hence the existence of this Kingdom 

mot above suspi 


 MAGADHA 

"We do mot know how the word “Magadha” originated 
or what it signifies. The Rgds does not menion this 
werd. In the Yajurseda, we often find minstrels called 
‘Migadhas’ singing on the ocasion of sacrifices? It is 
posible that the region from which the minstrels went to 
attend the sacrifices, was called Magadha, But we are not 
sure whether the land ‘Magadha’ was named after the 
‘Migadha’ or minstrel or vice-versa. Marün* thinks that 
Magadha was named after the Maga caste of Brihmapa who 
fare said to have come from Sakadvipa, but we now Know that 
the region was known by the name of Magadha long before 
the Sakas had penetrated into India. 

"There are some scholars such as Zimmert and Weber, 
who identify Magadha with the region knownas Küata in 
the Rgveda. From a hymn of the Rg-veds.* it appears 
that Kika was fumous for its cows which were not milked, 
The Aryans must have looked towards those cows with greedy 
eyes. At present however Magadha is definitely not fumous 
for her cows, nor do we find any reference to the abundar 
of cows in Magadha at any later period of history. 
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would suggest that Kikata was a-land other than Magadha. 
The Hidiyana region of the Punjab is more famous for its 
cows and abundance of milk. Tt might have been outside 
the Aryan zone im the days of the Rpodo, but near enough 
for the Aryans to be well-acquainted with jts cattle. Secondly 
Pramayanda, the king of the Kikatas, was well-known to the 
Aryans who fought against them. This battle must have 
taken place somewhere in the westem part of U.P. We 
do not see any possibility of Pramaganda coming from such a 
disant placeas Magadha to oppose the Aryan horde. How- 
evec Yaska has identified Kata with Magadha and follow- 
ng him later writers usually did so without considering the 
Point, The author of the Vu Purdpa? identifed Kikaga with 
Magadha, while its commentator identifed with Gaya district 
only. The Saktisaigama Tanta also follows the Vayu Pur 
and explaius Kikifa as a region extending from Charpādri 
to Grdhrakūta to the south of Magadha. Martin identifies 
rüdri with Chunar in the district of Mirzapur and the 
latter with Gidhaue in the Jamui sub-division of the Monghyr 
district, He further says that "It is by many alleged that the 
‘whole Kikata in more modern times took the name of Magadha 
from the Magas who settled in its easter part; but this is 
here denied and all the country west from the Sona retains the 
mame of ‘Kikaja, which it anciently held, while (he Magas 
from the Sakadvipa communicated their name to the eastern 

part done. 
We do not kunw on what basis the author of the Sakti- 
fiom Chunar to Gidhaur. The 


cither under Kosala or Vatsa. It cannot have been a part of 
the original Kiata. The Abhidhänachintömap? also identifies 
Kata with Magadha. But the identit 

and doubted by Oldenburg" and Hillebrandt.” It would 
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sccm that while Kikapa was originally the naine ofa Punjab 
tribe in Vedic times, it was later sometimes used for parts of 
Magadha. 

"The word Magadha actually occurs in the AUharee-Felat 
‘where its inhabitants are held in deep contempt together with 
the Aigas, Gindhiris and the Mujavants. Even at a later 
date there was much uncertainty as to whether Magadha 
was to be included in the sacred land of the Madhyadeia, 
where Brahmin orthodoxy was supposed to prevail. Accord- 
ing to Varahamihira,® Magadha was situated in the eastem 
division of India, However a Bethmanical work, the Viu. 
Parise? included Magadha—in earlier texts often considered 
a notAryan land—in the Madhyadeía. 

Though Magadha was not actually the Kikața of the 
Rende, the name was occasionally given to this region on 
the basis of Yiska's erroneous statement. The later Vedic 
Titerature almost ignores Kikata, but we find that the word 
Magadha! is in general vogue. The and Buddhist 
erature abo full of references to this region, Mahivira 
and Buddha spent the major part of their ascetic lives in 
Magadha. 

"The Rānäyapa and the Mekabhireta often refer to Magadha. 
‘Atoka used the word Magadha in one of his inscriptions 
referring to himself as king of that land. The Hithigumphi 
inscription" of Khäravela also refers toit, We find it frequently 
mentioned in the inscriptions of the Chandelas, Rashjraktias, 
and the Pilas etc. 

Sir George Grierson? states that the inhabitants of the 
Gaya district stil call it Maga, a name doubtless derived from 
Magadha. But in our personal experience, no word such as 
Mag is now-a-days in use. The people of this locality and its 
adjoining tract call it Maga, which is definitely a Prakritsed 
form of Magadha. 
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In literature and inscriptions, we often find a word. Pithi- 
patit "The Rémachartat explicitly mentions Pithi, a state 
Which helped Rämapāla in overcoming his enemies, The 
JJanibigha inscription? recorded in the O3rd expired year of the 
Lakshmana Sena era (Nov. 1202 AD.) abo refers to the 
state of P. As the inscription has been discovered in a 
village only six miles to the east of Bodha Gaya, H. Pandey 
Trrived at the conclusion that the name Pithi seems to have 
Deen given to the southern portion of Magadha at least about 
the 12th century AD. Dr. R.D. Banerjee is not definite 
‘about its locaton aud simply state that Pilit may have bees 
fa state between Knyakubja and Gauda. K. P. Jayaswalt 
thinks that in the early Sena times Piht denoted the whole 
Of Bihar except Mithila, The commeitator* of the Ram 
Charita expounds Pithipati as Magadhidhipati. Dr. Jayasws's 
pinion is positively erroneous, as we find a few other states 
Situated in Bihar which are also said in the | Ranucharita to have 
helped Ramapila. Secondly if the King of Pih had the 
‘whole of south Bihar under his suzerainty, as Jayaswal's 
Tdentifeation would show, how could he accept Rāmapila as 
is overlord, who was inferior to the Pighipat in resources and 
mung? We do not understand how the whole of Magadha 
‘could have been included in the state of PR. If Pihi 
Covered the whole of Magadha, there was no necessity of 
Sefeming te Magadha as Pithi. The name Magadha is better 
Known and reputed than PE, and any King would have 
been proud of ruling Magadha, whose ancient history is so 
loo. Me. Pandey? sccm to be right in locating this state, 
find the name must have been derived from the Vajräsana 
throne or seat) of Buddha at Bodh Gay — The 
Joying much power on 
account of the religious merits ofthe place. But S.S. Majumdarh 
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thinks that modem Pirpaintiin the eastern part of Bhagalpur 
district may be identified with the name Pithi on philological 
grounds, His arguments do not seem very sound and we 
find litle similarity in Pihisnd Pirpsint He Tocates both 
Piihis at Pirpainti, and thus totally rejects the existence of any 
[PURI in the neighbourhood of Bodh Gayi. It is possible 
that there may have been two Pihis, one im the district of 
Gaya and another in that of Bhagalpur, both of which are 
quite unknown to us at present. Im the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, when the Pilas had a very loose hold om their 
feudatory chiefs, it was just a fashion to regard oneself as a 
king. Thus the Samat insesiption of Kumitadevi and 
the Janibigha inscription probably refer to two different 
feudatory chief. The place cannot be certainly identifed 
at present. 

None of the sources present a clear picture of the exact 
exteision of Magadha. In modem times Magih or Magadha 
is identified with the district of Patna amd Gaya including 
the northem finge of the Hazaribagh  ditiict. — Hence 
Grierson? thinks that Magadha in the time of the Buddha 
corresponded to the modern district of Gayi only. But the 
ancient Magaudha seems to have had a larger area than the 
modem word implies. The Champa Jatale® states that the 
river Champi lowed between Añga aud Magadha, which 
shows that a fair portion of the modem Bhagalpur district 
was actually in Magadha. The GaAgi flowed between the 
Lichchhavi ste and Magadha? But we are not sure how. 
it Magadha extended on the west and soul. Malaisekarat 
says that "Ac the time of the Buddha, the kingdoms of Magadha 
was bounded on the east by the river Champi, on the south, 
by the Vindhyan mountains, on the west by the’ Sopa and o 
the north by the Gahgi." He gives no rewon for his specific 
ration of the southern and western boundaries, which are not 
definitely described im any source known to we. 

From the Meldlhdratn it appears that there was a state 
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called Modigiri between Magadha and Adiga. tis posible 
that this formed a small separate state during the epic period, 
although it is very doubtful, but this does not show that 
it was outside the zone of Magadhan culture and language. 
Ina particular region there may be more than one state and 
so Modägiri may have heen a separate political entity for a 
time, though it was a part of the Magadhan rishjea, in periods 
‘when central government was weak, such as that between 
Tall of the Mauryas and the rise of the Guptas to which much. 
ormation in the epics may apply. 

ina vast country ike India, dialects change at a distance 
of a few miles but in spite of sight changes in the dialects 
fof the Monghyr and Gaya and Patna districts, there is much 
Similarity. The people wp to Vaidyanathat still use the 
Migadhi dialect. 

The extension of Magadha on the smth has wot been 
defined clearly tough Malälasekara? seems to be right when 
e says hat Magadha was bounded on the south by the 
Vindhyan hills which would fom a natural boundary. Dat 
the whole chhotanagpur arta i fol of the Vindbyan ranges. 
Cimningham? therefore extends the limit of Magadha upto 
he Damudā on the south and N. L Dey goes as Far south as 
the Singhbhum diswriet. he modem Chhotanagpur area 
in those days was full of dense forest and human intereouse 
may have been dificult and rare. It is therefore posible 
that those wild areas were Mosely under the influence of 
Magadha but were not actually a part of it. ‘The people of 
‘the northern part of the Hazaribagh district still use the 
Magadhi language and therefore this area may have formed 
a part of Magadha in ancient days. 

‘On the west. N. L. Dey? thinks that Magadha extended 
up to Benaras or near it during the reign of Bünbisira or 
Ajitasotra, but this simply implies that the whole region up to 
enaras was under the control of the Magadhan rulers and 
mot that it was a part of Magadha, Cunningham" contacts 
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the western limit to the Karmanisi, which is at present the 
western boundary of Bihar. He bases his arguments on the 
distances given by Hsban-Teang. But the rough measure- 
‘meals given by the pilgrim should not be taken too seriously. 

‘The area to the west of the Sopa in Bihar to-day falls 
‘under the jurisdiction of the Shahabad district. The local 
dialect is quite diferent from that of the Gayi and Patna 
districts and the people do not include themselves in Magadha. 
‘At present, they call themselves Bhojpuris, fom a place 
Bhojpur, said to have been founded by king Bhoja of Malava, 
‘The majority of the population is of the Rajput class aud 
belongs to the Parmar clan. On the other hand the population 
of Magadha is much more mixed. History prove the 
‘untnstworthiness of the tradition. King Bhoja of Malava 
never extended his power to this region. We can simply 
conjecture that some Parmar chief may have emigrated to 
the east after the fall of Mälava into the Muslim hands and 
named the place afier his famous king. The local dialect 
is also known as Bhojpuri. The people of this region are more 
akin to the inhabitants of the Balia, Ghazipur and Azamagerh 
districts of eastern Uttar Pradesh than to those of the rest of 
southern Bihar? This would point to the fact that the Shahabad 
distet was not normally a part of Magadha. 

From the unione! it appears that the hermitage of 
‘Visvimitra, which is tadionally located at Buxar in the dis- 
trict of Shahabad, was situated in the Kirusha and Malada- 


says that according to the local 
tradition the land between the Sona and the Karmanāiā 
was called Küruro-deia after a daitya of the sume name. 
The Kiruga tribe is scarcely mentioned in the Vedic 
literature. But it is often alluded to in the epics and the 
Purinas. The Karuja seem to have had several settlements 
"The Visku-Purdyat mentions them with the Matsyas, Chedis 
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and Bhojas. Pargitert locates their country to the south of 
Xii and Vatsa between Chedi on the west and Magadha 
on the east enclosing the Kaimur hills 

he Fw Maiga and Mévkaydeyat Puriwas ascribe 
the Kirugas wo the Vindhyan region  (Vindbydrshthacdsned). 
But it is evident that the Karusas were also settled im the 
region between Reva and Shahabad in carly times at least, 

"We are quite at a loss about the Maladas, who, the 
Ränäyapa would suggest, lived im the same region, We have 
hho knoewledge of their origin, However their name may have 
Some affinity with that of the Mallas of the Buddhist literature. 
Tine the Karups, the Maladas also might have occupied 
a part of the region simultaneously or one after another. We 
do noe know what happened to them. The Buddhist lite- 
secu is quite silent about them: But the region became a 
part of Magadha when Prasenjt finally offered it to a 
Nütsiatr 

Hence we can say that Magadha was bvunded on the 
north by the Gaii, on the west by the Sopa, on the east by 
the Champa and on the south by the northern fringe of the 
Hazaribagh district; that is, the region through which the 
modem Grand Trunk Rond pases in this district formed 
fis southern border. 


 JHARAKHANDA 

The modern Chhotanagpur area is bounded on the north 
by the Patna and Bhagalpur divisions, on the east by the 
dte of West Bengal, on the south by the state of Orisa and 
ton the west by the state of Madhya Pradesh. 

"The tact was almost a complete wilderness in ancient 
times and human intercourse was very rare and dificult. 
We hardly find reference to this region in our ancient literas 
Wa. We have no authoritative source available to tell us 
hc nomenclature or the size of the tact. There were 
apparently certain isolated places, such as the Pirasnth hill, 
aera fw ascetics went to meditate in peace and solitude; 
These are the only places clearly referred to in our sources. 
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‘The Jain literature! mentions a region named Sambhu- 
Hara or Sumhotara. This region is probably that which 
‘was known in later times as Sumba, Rahula Siokjty 
understands that Suma covered a portion of the Hazaribagh 
and Santhal Pargana district. As the Jain literature was 
‘composed im later centuries we cannot hold the name to be 
very ancient. The Mehdbldras* mentions a further region 
Jeiubhümi in the east, conquered by Bhima, Thi region 
has not been indentified, but one may be tempted to lone 
it somewhere in the region of Chhotanagpur. In modem 
Chhotanagpur, there are numerous place names which end 

bhümi, such as Manbhüm, Dhalbhüm, Singhbhim, and 
the like. "Tt is posible that Paubhümi was a district im this 
area which received its name fom the abundance of its 
wild animals 

N.L. Dey! on the basis of the Greek historians conjectures 
that the region round the Parasnath hill was called Malla: 
deis. But the mount Maleus of the Greek writer cannot be 
definitely located in the region of Parasnath Hill and this 
information is not supported by any indigenous sources avail- 
able to ws 

Htan-Tsang* mentions a state — Kielomaufadlama 
or Kirapa-suvarna, the capital of which was 700 ] tw the 
north west of Tamralipti and the same distance fom “Odras 
Cunningham conjectures that the chief city of Kirayasuvarna 
‘must be looked for "along thecourse of the Suvaparisha river, 
somewhere about the districts of Singhbhum and Darabhum?" 
As this territory was 4000 to 4300 It in circuit, Cunningham 
concludes that it must have comprised all the petty hill states 
lying between Midnapur on the east and Surguja on the 
west and between the sources of the Damuda and Vaitarani 
on the north and south respectively. Cunningham's view i 
mot generally held nowadays, since it is now known ihar 
there was an important city Karpasuvarpa in north Bengal? 
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and this seems to be refered to by the pilgrim, though his 
directions would rather take us to the wild regions of south 
Bihar. 

Tn referring to Jhirakhanda, Mangovind Banerjee? tells 
us that “the ancient names by which this country was called 
were Murunda in the Vau Pudpa, Munda in the Vigne 
Puräga, Mindala by Ptolemy and Mondes by Pliny. 

The conjecture of Mr. Banerjee is open to doubt. So 
far as the identification of the Mumdas with the Mindala 
and Mondes are concerned, the statement may be correct, 
Ptolemy places the Mandali to the south of the Galgi* whose 
chief metropolis was Pataliputra. The Mandalai may denote 
the Magadhas also, because Pitaliputra was their famous 
sent of Government. If the word Mandalai has been used for 
the Mundas it shows that the whole tract of Chhotanagpur 
was regarded as a part of Magadha. ‘They are probably the 
same people as the Mandeis of Pliny who with tbe Sauri 
or Saurabatis occupied the region to the south of PAtalipatra* 

But we cannot say that the Murundas and the Mundas 
are identical, Purünas such as the Vigu ad Vayu we 
different terme for them as accepted by Banerjee himself. 
‘The Maurundas, in Sanskrit literature amd inscriptions are 
generally referred to in association with the Saas. Accord- 
ig to Konow! the word “Murupda’ means master in the 
language of the invaders. Te suggests that they were connected 
with the royal families. On the basis of the Khoh Copper 
Platt of the G-E, 193 and 197, Smith? arrived at the conclu- 
that “The Muraydas may posibly have been settled in 
the hill country of Riwa along the Kaimur range or more 
probably further south in the Vindhya or north Dekkan 
or possibly in the Chhotanagpur.” But there is nothing 
"he inscription which may suggest their home in the region 
located by Smith, Jf the occurrence of the name Murunda 
Devi or Murunda Sviminf, suggests that the queen so called 
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belonged to the Murunda race, we cannot suppose that they 
lived im the region, to the ruler of which she was wedded. 
Hemachandra explicitly states that the Murundas belonged 
to Lampila which is commonly identified in the north west 
The Allahabad Pilar Inscription? of Samudra Gupta also 
suggests that the Murundas dwelt in the northwest with other 
foreign tribes. This evidence is strong enough to show that 
‘the Murunda had not spread so far to the east as to occupy 
the Chhotanagpur region. Their association with the Sakas 
suggests their elevated position in the society. Howsoever 
barbarous and pastoral the Murundas might have been before 
their immigration into India, when they held the septre in 
their hands they must have been endowed with the quality 
and capacity to rule over a people who were highly civilized. 
Such a race could hardly have sunk to a position so low as the 
‘Mundas are at the present time. Moreover the Mundas are 
a dominant division of the aboriginals of the Chhotanagpur 
region. Had they been the descendants of the Murndas, 
we should have found them in other parts of Central India also 
because the Murundas might have been expected to have 
penetrated other parts of India as well as this small region 30 
far from their place of origin. 

As far as the evidence of the Purinas is concerned, we know 
that these texts were compiled in Inter times and many dis- 
crepancies have crept in owing to the mistakes of the copyists. 
We cannot rely much upon them. The Vayu and Vim 
Turis say that the Murundas will succeed the Tocharians 
a component tribe of the Yueh-ehis?, Should we assume that the 
Yuehschis or the Kushipas ruled over this region and that 
they were succeeded by the present Munda race ? The 
hypothesis of. Mr, Banerjee is not tenable in the light of further 
research. Therefore we cannot identify the  Murupdas with 
the Mundas of the region of modem Chhotanagpur. 

The Jain sources throw a faint ray of light on the geography 
of this region. But they are so vague in their description that 
itis very difficult to identify the places they mention with any 
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amount of certainty. However scholars have tried to locate 
2 few places in the Jhirakhanda area. 

“Bhadgat or Bhañgt is included in the twenty-five Aryan 
countries with Pav as its capital. This kingdom is referred 
fo in the MakdBkarau* also. Tt probably comprised the 
isticts of Hazaribagh and Manbhum ls capital Piva 
is located in the region near Phrasnát hi 

“Another region Dadghabhümi is said to have been inhabited. 
by many Miechchhas® Tt may be identifed with modern 
Dhalbhum im the Singhbhum district, 

Lidihadesa of the Jains was divided into Vajjabhumi 
and Subhabhümi* The later may be the Singhbhum? 
district of Bihar. 

The word Jhiekhanda has been used for this region in 
later Sanskrit literature but we cannot actually ascertain when 
it was frst named thus. The Muslims call ibis region 
Kokah! There were no Kings of sigificance in this area. 
‘The petty chiefs who occupied small lands belonged generally 
to the aboriginal tribes. Local traditions declare that they 
ere Nagavaiii®™ chief, which is sufficient to indicate their 
decent from wid tribes. 

“About 1100 A.D. this region is said to have contained 
certain small Kingdoms whose rulers helped Rimapila in 
recovering his ancestral throne. These are the Kujavat, 
‘Tailakampa and Kaysigala Mandala. The Kujavat 
kingdom is identified with a place of the same name, 14 miles 
to the north of Nayadumka in the Santhal Parganas. 
"ailakampa. on the basis of similarity of names, has been 
identifed with modem Talkupi in the Manbhum district, 

igala? Mangala is to the south of the Rajumahal 
hills. It i probably the same as Kajangala mentioned by 
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Tistan-Teing.! The small territory of Ramapila thus spredd 
over the horder of Western Bengal and eastern Bilar and itis 
very posible that all these states were under petty chieftains 
"who helped their nominal overlord. AIL these states soon 
ppased into the hands of the Muslims in the beginning of the 
the 13th century A.D. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICTS OF BIHAR 

ancient India, states were divided into several types 
f administrative unit. AID such administrative divisions 
depended upon the size of the state. The terms applied to 
these divisions differed from state to state and time to time. 
However from Gupta times onwards numerous inscriptions 
show that Bihar was divided. into kts amd that the latter 
were subdivided into the lige lt seemw possible, from one 
inscription that we consider below, that the Tigper were also 
sometimes divided into smaller units which comprised several 
villages. 

‘The names of only two Bhsitir of ancient Bihar have come 
to light through inscriptions. These are Tirabhukti® and 
Srinagarabhukti® which was probably known as Magadha- 
Dik aho. 

No literature or inscriptions throw any light upon the 
size and limits of these Juli. However Tirabh 
Probably to have comprised the whole of the modern Tirhut 
sion, excluding the Saran district? but including Purnea and 
Saharsa district of our own time. The Bangaont Copper Plate 
(12th Century A.D.) refers to a Hardeya Visaya in "irabhukt 
As Bangaon is is apparent 
that the eastern extended up to that 
district. To the north of Gaigi, this is the only Bhakti 
known to ws. We have no evidence that the district of Saran 
was a part of Tirabhukti, as it is of present ‘ich, 

‘There may have been a large number of Vigayas or 

ut we find only a few of them mentioned, 
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‘The Panchobha Copper Platet (12th Century A. D.) 
records the Jambübini Visaya, while the above mentioned 
Bangaon Copper Plate refers to Hardeya Visaya. The 
Panchobha-Copper Plate does not mention the Bhukt in which 
Jambabani Vigsya was situated. This Visaya has been 
Tdentied with Jamui® in the Monghyr district to the south 
ofthe Gaga. But there is no valid proof of its identification 
‘except the similarity of sounds. The plate was found in a 
village, five or six miles to the south of Darbhanga. In it, 
the Mandalika Sangrimagupta is described as the lord of 
Jayapura, which is identifed with Jayanagar in the same 
istrict, One cannot imagine that the territory of a Mänge- 
ka ja or local baron would have extended to such a distance 
as to cover the Jamui sub-division, We shall deal with its 
identification i the chapter on place-names. 

‘An image inscription of the reign of Vigrahapila III, 
‘from Nawalgadha? in the Begusarai sub-division, which i 
to the north of the Gahgi, mentions a Krmili Vijaya. The 
same Vitaya has found mention ar being in Srinagarabhulie 
in inscriptions found to the south of the Gaigh 
inscriptions at their face value it appeares that the vigaya 
of Krmilā spread on both banks of the Gaii, as does the 
Monghyr district in our times. But we have grave doubts 
whether the Krmili Visaya occupied any portion of land 
to the north of the Gadgi. Though this Vigaya is 
more than once mentioned in inscriptions from south 
the Nawalgagha Image Inscription is the solitary example 
from which we may infer its extension to the north of the 
Gaági. But the region to the north of the Gaigi formed a 
part of Tirabhukti. There is no reason to believe that a single 
Visaya spread on both banks of the Gaia and formed a 
part of two different Shuts. The image which has been 
found at Nawalgadh might have been taken there from 
south Bihar, which also formed a part of the Pala territory. 

The Hardeya Visaya of the Dangion Copper Plate 
has not yet been properly identifed. But this administrative 
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the district in which the 
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Piate was found, as we shall 
topography." 

"A si fom Basarhn records the Vai Vise 
aiti was definitely an important place during the Gupta 
Kings This Visaya should have occupied the area now in 
the Jurisdiction of the Muzaffarpur district, Dut the Panchoba 
Copper Plate of Sangrämagupta (12th century A.D.) records a 
village Baniyagrāma which is probably the village Bania” in the 
Vicinity of Vati, which ought to fall within the Init of the 
Vai Vijaya. From this record, we arrive'at the condo: 
on that Valli had Jost its importance in later centuries and 
There was probably a redistribution of administrative units 
tinder the Pis, when VAiéiI was not selected as the head- 
‘quarter of any administrative division. The Bhagalpur 
Copper Plate of Narayanapala mentions the Kaksa Visaya- 
‘The lation of this Vitaya is sil uncertain. 

"The only Disi to the south of the Gaigi which has 
been referred fois Srinagara Bhukü. Dr. Hiranandat identi- 
fed Srimagara with modem Pata. Srinagara means "le 
Celebrated city” and thus he seems to be right in his conjecture. 
Pataliputra was the chi metropolis of the Pilas and had 
enjoyed its eminence for a very long time; hence people may 
fave refered to it as Scanagara out of respect. But Hine 
manda farther suggests tat Srinagara might have been only 
2 part of Pataliputra. At present there is no. part of Pata 
Sich has a name bearing the slightest similarity to Srinagara. 
This Dhuk may have contained several Vigayas but we find 
only Gays, Rijagrha and Krmili mentioned im our sources! 
The Nilandi Plate of Samudragupta mentions a Visaya 
Vaiva (y) the fll reading of which is not clear. This 
record” is said to bea spurious one and of a later date. This 
docs not however invalidate is geographical data, and the 
places referred to must have existed somewhere in the locality. 
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‘The existence of this Visaya, however, is not corroborated 
by any other evidence. The Rájagha and Gay Visayas 
must have been adjacent to each other. We find the villages 
recorded in the Nülandi Copper Plate of Devapila as existing 
im the same locality. We must asume therefore that between 
the time of the spurious plate (perhaps 6th or 7th centu 
A.D.) and the Pila period, there was a redistribution of bound- 
aries and changer in the official nemenchture. The Kj 
Vitaya probably covered the area round modem Kiul, which 
is the western part of the Monghyr district, The Deorarnarak 
inscription mentions the Välavi Vigaya in the Srinagar Dhu 
‘This Visaya should be in the Shahabad district, but exact loca- 
tion is not certain. 

There are some other small administrative units referred 
inscriptions. The Nilands Copper Plate describes a few 
‘Reyes and Tila whieh seem to have been subdivisions of a 
Vitaya. They may have been like the Thanas of modern times 

Te is strange that terms Naya and TIAM seems to be used 
for divisions of equal status but m different Visayas. Althou 
the Gaya and Rijagrha Vishayas were situated adjacently, 
the smaller units im Rajagrha Visaya were called Noe, 
"While those of the Gay Visaya were called Titi, We are 
ot in a position at present to tell why such diferent tems 
were used in two adjacent Visayas for the same units: The 
Word Vii signifies a market place or street, Hence we can 
Conjecture that the Vithis might have been administrative units 
Centred on important market places in the Gayl Vijaya. 

"We do not know what the word Nay signifies in this 
context This would seem to have some affinity with the 
oot "NI meaning ‘to lead’, and so the word may signify the 
leading place of a small area. The Gay Visaya contained 
Xumudasütra Vithi and Jambünadi Vithi® We have found 
o reference to other Vili in the district. The Kumuda- 
Sūtra Viti? has not been ideptifed. But a village in this 
Vitiis mentioned along with te villages in the Rájagha 
Visaya, recorded in the Nalanda Copper Plate of Devapila 
(oth century A.D. The villages of Rajagrha Vijaya have 
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been located at a litle distance from each other, therefore it 
is not unlikely that the village of the Kumuda-stra. Vithi was 
in the adjoining locality. Therefore the Kumuda-tütra Vithi 
must have been somewhere round about Rijagiha. Our 
conjecture is tat this Vithi may have been in the modern 
Nawada or Sadar sub-division of the Gayā district. The 
Jambünadi Vithi may have been in the Jehanabad sub-division 
‘of the Gaya district, A small river called Jamunā flows 
through that sub-division and therefore it is probable that this 
‘Vithi was on the bank of that river, as the name indicates. 

The Rajagrha Visaya contained Ajapur, Pilipinka 
and Achalà Nayas. Hiranandat has identifed the fist two 
of these Nayas with the areas surrounding the modern villages 
of Ajapur and Pilikh or Pilichha, which are not very far from 
Nalandi. The Achali Naya has not been identified. On 
the similarity of sounds, the first two identifications seem to 
be correct, 

"The Maner Copper Plate of Chandradevat (12th cen- 
tury A.D.) alludes to a further administrative terms. The 
record refers to a Maniyära Patala. Maniyära? has been 
identified with modem Maner in the Patna district. This 
is an important place in the Patna district even at present. 
But we have no knowledge as to what the term "Pata" 
for. Ie may have been applied toa Vithi or even to a Vigaya. 

We know the name of another Vijaya from one of the 
Nälandā sealt which was issued by an officer of the same 
Vijaya. Te is called Sopantrila Vijaya which means the 
region between the Sopa. But the sense is not at all clar. 
Hirananda explains that the unit comprised the region between 
the Sona and the Gaiga, that is the district of Shahabad. 
‘But his conjecture cannot be finally accepted because these 
rivers do not flow at all parallel to one another and hence 
there is no real intermediate region between them. Secondly, 
if we take the region on the confluence of the two rivers, it 
‘can be applied for the district of Patna also. We think that 
trit indicates that land where the Sona fell into the Gaigi 
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and which we call Diara’ at present. The ‘Diara’ falls in 
both the districts—Shahabad and Patna. But the eatem 
Diara—that of the Patna district probably fell under the juris- 
diction of Maniyira Patiala, which we find mentioned in the 
Maner Copper Plate of Govindehandra? (12th century A. D.). 
‘Therefore, the westem Diara may have been known as the 
Sopintardla Visaya. 

‘There must have been other Bhuktis and many more 
smaller administrative units, But owing to the scarcity of 
oficial records of that period and their destruction, only a 
very few are known to us. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PLACE NAMES 


‘The state of Bihar bas played a dominant role in the 
history of ancient India. Por centuries, the history of Bihar 
vas the history of India, not only in the arena of politics, but 
so in that of culture amd religion as well. Tt was the cradle 
Jand of Buddhism and Jainism and it saw the rise and fall 
of many Vihiras such as Nülandi, Vikramadla and Odanta- 
pura, which performed the function of modem universities. 
No doubt, during the course of centuries, changes crept into 
its society, but their speed has been so slow that we can still 
feel the sense and fingrance of antiquity in its villages. We 
can boldly say that there is hardly a village in Bihar which 
‘does not contain a relie of antiquity, or where we do not find 
‘any ancient image—Brabmanical or Buddhist, Archaeological 
excavations, conducted at certain sites, have laid bare some- 
thing of the local history, but a vast number of places, concealing 
their history in their wombs, are still awaiting the spades of 
future archaeologists. 

"The courses of the rivers in north Bihar change very 
swifly, therefore it is not improbable that a lange number 
Of eld’ places have been washed away and hence we cannot 
identify them. But nature has helped south Bihar in this 
respect at least. Most of the places referred to in Pali, Prakyit 
and Sanskrit literature can still be traced, but their archaco- 
logical excavation requires a large number of men and much 
‘money, and thus ean only be sponsored by an enthusiastic 
government, Besides archaeology, philology also helps us im 
tracing. the location of ancient places, whore names have 
changed owing to the gradual changes of language. 

"here are many ‘the Chhotanagpur area whose 
antiquity may be traced back to the pre-historic period. We 
do not find any reference to such places in any literature, 
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“They are generally known as Asura sites? because it is supposed 
that they are the remains of the settlements of aboriginal 
aces whom the Aryans refered to as Asuras. In north 
Bihar also there are many sites about which literature is quite 
Silent and we cannot estimate their history accurately. Some 
places which have not been described im Indian literatore, 
ave been alluded to by the Chinese pilgrims. Besides these 
places, there is a multitude of sites which abound in ancient 
Pains, but we fd nothing in black and white about them, 
although wc cannot doubt their antiquity and historical signs 
feance. 

‘From the “Buddhist period” to the Muslim invasion, 
Buddhism had a strong hold upon the minds of the people of 
this state. To expres their zeal and sentiments and to obtain 
the bliss of the other world, many  Viharis and arias, were 
built jn the bigger villages, Some of these still contain the 

ins of such vibiras. The modem names of such villages 
‘generally end with the syllable ‘Win’ which may be a shortened 
fram of arie. We find a large number of such villages round 
bout Nalanda in the Biharsharif sub-division of the Patna 


distet. 

‘We should here say something about the terms applied 
to town and villages im early times. he Dig towns were 
generally called „Nagara or Pure, while the small towns were 
Keown as Nigama. The coins from Taxila used the word 
Nigama Tor that cy. Dut we know that Taxila was a big 


‘Gay about the beginning of the Christian era. This suggests 
that the term Nigama was specially used for those towns which 
ad local managing committees, municipal corporations and 
the lke. However, in eastern India, we do not find any lange 
cities termed Nigama. 

The villages were called Gräna which in Pali or Präkrit 
literature are turned into Gina, These literatures refer to 
certain village as Bambhonagéne or villages of the Brahmans 
‘This word does not appear to be a proper name, but probably 
shows the nature of the population of a village. Such villages 
"ay have been mostly occupied by the Brahmins, We are 
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not however in a position to tell whether those villages were of 
the nature ofthe Agohdres of later days, or were so designated 
simply from the majority of the population. "The latter expla- 
mation seams io be more plausibles 

"We ofen find reference to places which are called 
demise, "This term is usually wanslated into English as 
“settlement”, but we cannot definitely say how far this explains 
the original word Semis. ‘The later seems to have been a 
kind of small village such as were situated on the outskirts of 
Dig cities or towns. Nearly all the places refered to by this 
term were in the neighbourhood of Rajagriha er Vail 
Hence it seems that the Senniveías were a kind of suburban 

gu. The Jain works use different terms for particular 
types of settlement. Muni Ratnaprabha Vijaya? explains 
the term Madonbar as stall towns with villages within a dix 
tance of about four to six miles, Karatas as illmanaged dis- 
orderly villages and hetas as villages with mud wal 

The Buddhist scriptures generally mention the region 
in which a particular town or village existed, but the Jain 
authors were not very careful about the localities, Hence 
it is very difficult to locate most places mentioned in the Jain 
Jenae. As the Jain works were compiled and written im 
the western part of India, it can be surmised that their authors 
had a very hazy idea of the geography of the eastern India 
Jainism and Buddhism flourished im India simultaneously 
and therefore it can be naturally concluded that their works 
would depict the geography of a region quite similarly. But 
the student finds himself in a dilemma when the Jain scriptures 
preset the geography of a region about which the Buddhist 
feriptures are quite silent. For instance, the Jain scriptures 
mention territories such as Bhanga and Malaya to the south 
of Magadha, apparently in the disrict of Hazaribagh? 
"Their accounts are not corroborated by any other source. Tt 
is probable that such territories were not states or kingdoms 
but were regions under local chiefs who owed heir allegiance 
to the kings of Magadha. 

"The Sanskrit works also mention places in Bihar, but 
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they are generally big and famous towns or cites and places 
of pilgrimage. Moreover, they belong to later centuries 

n spite of all these difficulties, we have tried to identify 
a number of villages hitherto unidentified, All the places 
mentioned in literature and inscriptions have been dealt 
With distietwise. They have been arranged in three sections 
under sub-headings A, B and C. Section A consists of those 
places which have been mentioned im ancient literature and 
inscriptions and are identified; section B deals wi oe 
places which are referred to in diferent works and inscrip- 
tions, but are not identifiable; section C deals with modem 
places which abound in ruins but the names of which we do 
Rot fnd referred toin any form in original works. We conclude 
this chapter with a consideration of those ancient place-names 
which cannot be located, but which appear to have been in 
Bibar. Within each section place-names are considered in 
order of their apparent importance. 


GAYA DISTRICT 
(ay 

[771 

Gay is at present the headquarters of this district, at 
a distance of about 60 miles due south of Paina. This city 
played no major role in politics at any period of history as far 
[Bs we know. But it was certainly a cente of religious mover 
mens. As Bodha Gaya is sacred to the Buddhists, so is Gayl 
to the Brahmapical Hindus 

"We have no information as to how the city derived its 
name. Te was certainly known by this name even before the 
Buddha. The Vayu Purdpa tells us that this city was named 
Goya after an Asura, Gay by name. Vipa killed this 
demon, but granted him a boon that his city would be held 
highly sacred. Since then, the city became a place of pilgrim- 
age for the Hindus, But these are mere legends. If there 
is any grain of truth in this story, Tc R. L. Mitra! seems to 
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be right in assuming that the narative reflects the expulsion 
of Buddhism fom the city- 

From the religious point of view, Gayā is something 
different from Magadha Kshetra, although it was an integral 
ppartof the same kingdom. According to the Gayd Mekainyat 
Gayk extends to the Pretasili on the north and to the Bodi 
druma at Bodh Gayl, on the south. "The city was deemed so 
sacred in the eyes of the Brahmans that they specified Gay 
and its surrounding country side as a separate tract, as if (o 
make it something different from Magadha, a stronghold of 
Buddhism, fer which they had accumulated deep hatred in 
their hears 

Gay was a stronghold of Brälimanim even before 
Buddha. Tt was the seat of the famous Kaiyapa® brothers 
and it was at Gay on the Phalgu that they held festival 
in the month of Phalguna. 

‘Gay may have heen a centre of Buddhism in its early 
stages, but it never showed any favour to Buddhism as Raja 
grha or Srivasti had done, Thi is perhaps the reason why 
the Buddhist and Jain literature do not attach so much 
importance to this city. 

Fehsen and Hstan-Tsang visited the town. Fabsient 
found that all within the city was desert. We do not know. 
how or why a religious stronghold such as Gayā became deso- 
late during the classical age of Hinduism. lt seems posible 
that Buddhism had recently been expelled from the town and 
Hinduism had not got a proper opportunity to establish itself 
there. Later Hstan-Tsang* found the city Kia-Ye (Gayl) 
to be a thriving Hindu town well defended, difficult of access 
and occupied by a thousand families of Brahmins, all descen- 
‘dant of a single nhi. HstancTsang probably had in mind 
the ancestors of the modem Gayawalas, 

We find a large number of fragmentary inscriptions in. 
Gays, mostly belonging to the Pil» period? But they do not 
throw any light upon the history of the town excepting this, 
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that dll the end of the twelfth century A.D. it was under the 


URUVELA. 


"This place is often mentioned im Pali literature It 
was probably a forest tract which covered a large area to the 
south of the Gaylsirsha? (Brabmayont) in the time of the 
Buddha, and may have spread on both banks of the’ Phalgu or 
Nerafjend. The Buddha came to Uruveld to practise penance 
im its sylvan solitude, jts landscape gladdened Lis heart 
amd he stayed there for six years. 

‘The nare has been interpreted in different ways. Accord- 
ing to the Makioaird Tits, the word means ‘heaps of and 
Dr. R. L. Mitra® states that the name indicates a tract fll 
of tees, bearing big Bel fruits, As it was a wild tract when 
the Buddha attained enlightesment, there may have been 
dé tees in the area, Wut at present, this place is definitely 
‘not famous for Hel fuis. However one can will find huge 
‘mounds of sand inthis locality, deposited by the current of the 
Lilajan, ‘The explanation of the Makdeofsa Tikd seems thus 
to be more plausible. Uruvela is a compound of two words 
Uru- Vela) which together suggests big or wide shore. The 
river at Bodh Gaya is very wide even at present and 20 it 
{= possible that the whole tract may have derived its mame 
om this source. 

‘At Unwveld, there appears to have been a large number 
of ascetics busy in the practice of conquering their souls 
"Urea Kafyapa. the foremost of the Kasyapa brothers, 
lived at this place with his five hundred disciples. This tct 
has been identified with the place where the modern village 
of Ure stands. We do not know whether there was actually 
‘any village then known by the name of Uruvel. Hence the 
identification i» not above suspicion, However, the modem 
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village of Urel shows close similarity of name and its location 
also seems to indicate its relation with the ancient site of 
rove, 

Gautama, on realizing the futility of penance, gave it 
‘up, and meditated for weeks under a pipal tree in this very 
tract. The spot is traditionally located at the place where a 
Pipal tree stands in the compound of the Bodhi temple. While 
we have no definite proof of the tradition, we have no good 
reason to disbelieve it, for it is definitely very ancient. 

‘After the enlightenment of the Buddha, the place became 
sociated with his name. We can conjecture that a name 
purporting to show the relation of the Buddha with Uruvela 
became prevalent frst among the disciples of the Buddha, 
who wed the new name to attach greater importance to this 
insignificant place. The people of distant provinces were 
not so familiar with it and knew of Gay rather than of Uruvel, 
As Gayā was a stronghold of Brahmanism, the site of Uruveli 
was given the name of Buddha Gaya or Bodhi Gayà to dis- 
tinguish it from the Brahmanical Gaya. We cannot ascertain 
the exact date when the site became known as Buddha Gayi. 
Atoka? in one of his inscriptions refers to this place as Satibodht. 
‘Though some earlier scholars suggested that the phrase oya 
Soleil implied Agoka's progres towards enlightenment, 
there seems no doubt that à pilgrimage to the Bodhi tree” is 
refered to. 

‘The place was probably indicated by the situation of 
the Bodhi tree only. Even Hsüan-Tsang? does not mention 
the name of the place. He simply says that a joumey of 14 or 
15 Ii south-west from the Prāgbodhi mountain brought him 
to the Bodhi tree. We do not find the name Bodh Gayl or 
any equivalent of this name mentioned in Pali literature. The 
name may have been applied to this place quite late in the 
‘medieval period. 

Histan-Trang* mentions that the Buddha took the rice- 
gruel offered to him by Sujati on the Prigbodht mountain 
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which is to the east of the Lilajan river. If we take his state- 
iment to be correct, we must presume that Buddha performed 
his austerities on the eastern bank of the river and Seninigima, 
the village where. SUjiti dwelt, was also in the neighbourhood 
of the Prighodht mountain. Hence it is natural to conclude 
that the Buddha had to walk 14 or 15 [i (24 miles) to reach 
the Pipal tree for meditation. But this account is not suppor- 
ted by the testimony of the Pāli scriptures. None of them 
mentions that Buddha had to cross the river to come to the 
tree for meditation. The pilgrim had no clear conception of 
these places when he was writing his itinerary. 

Bodh Gaya is at present famous for im great temple. 
‘The scholars differ in opinion as to when the present temple 
was erected. There must have been a tenple here since early 
times, As the erection of a large number of stipas is ascribed 
to Atoka we ean reasonably conclude that he must have built 
tpa. at this place, which is one of the four great shrines 
of the Buddhist, The famous railings, which are among 
he masterpieces of early Indian sculptures prove with certainty 
that Bodh Gayl was the site of an important Buddhist shrine 
before the Christian era Ferguson? states that "a temple 
was erected according to an inscription found on the spot, 
"bout the year 500 by a certain Amaradeva,and was seen and 
described by Hsüan-Theang in the seventh century, but having 
"become ruinous was rebuilt by the Burmese in or about the 
year 1306." 

[As the erection of temples had become the fashion of the 
day and a matter of glory during the Gupta period, we should 
"sot think that there was mo temple before 500 AJ. It is 
true that we have no written document to throw light in this 
direction, but we learn ftom the -Moheiuz! that Kittisiri- 
megha, the king of Ceylon, sought permission from Samudra- 
gupta to erect a Sangharama here for the use of the Ceylonese 
monks. It shows that there must have been a temple 
even before that, which was visited by pilgrims from. 
foreign lands. 
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There may have been other buildings also but the remains 
of these structures are buried under ground and await further 


SBNANIGAMA. 

‘This was a village situated im the neighbourhood of 
‘Uruveld on the bank of the Neraljani.! It evidently formed 
a part of the Uruvelā tract, which covered a large area. The 
name of the village is spelt” Seninigima.* The Lalitasstara? 
‘alls it Senāpatika Nagara. It was in this village that the 
famous Sujità and her father Senān lived. The namet of the 
village shows that it may have been inhabited by soldiers at 
some early period. We do not know its actual postion. The 
Pili scriptures inform us that the name of Sujitis father was 
Senin. But they are not explicit as to whether it was his per- 
sonal name, an official designation or a hereditary title. AS 
the village was situated almost on the southern border of 
Magadha, beyond which lay a wild tact, we can hazard a 
conjecture that there may have been a military outpost in the 
neighbourhood to check the sudden advance of the wild tribes. 
‘Thus it is alto posible that the village may have been a fief 
given to the commander, to whom was assigned the duty of 
protecting the border, and hence the village was named thus. 
The father of Sujätà may have thus held that hereditary tide 
of Seni 

Tn some Pili texts the village is described as a Nigana 
or market town, which shows that it had grown fairly important- 
We do not find any remains of this village at present. Tts site 
is no doubt now included in the modem Bodh Gay. 


BUDDHAVAXA. 


Histan-Teang* visited this place. He locates this 
village 100 li (about 17 miles) to the north-east of Kukkuta- 
päda bill The identification of this hill is doubtful, but we 
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have tentatively identified it with Gurpa hil! As de 
pilgrim was visiting the places in the locality of Rijagha, 
Cunningham? is sight im identifying this place with modern 
Buddhain on the basis of similarity of names 


TASHTIVANA 


TitanTeang? visited this place which he says, was 
situated at a distance of five miles to the east of Buddhavana. 
‘This is probably the Latthivanat of the Pali literature. Cunnin- 
han? correctly identified st with Jakhtvan, which is modern 
Jethian® or Jethi 


UMANGA NAGARI 


The modern name of this place is Umaga. Tt is situated 
in the Aurangabad sub-division of the Gayl district. There 
is a temple of Müngi Deva on the hill, which is a spur ofthe 
Kaimur range. The name 'Müngi Deva’ may be a short 
form of Umasiga Deva, the God of Umaiga Nagar” which we 
find in an inscription in the temple.  Kitice* published the 
inscription for the fist time. The inscription is dated in the 
year 196 of Vikramiditya (A.D. 1138). Although this 
inscription belongs to later centuries, it deals with the early 
istoy of the town. Tt records that Umañga Nagar was 
once a flourishing town on the top of the hill, under the rule 
ff the Somavashá siis. The founder of this dynasty is said 
to be Durdama, The name of twelve kings of this dynasty 
fare listed therein, But we know very litle about these rulers 
from any other independent source, . They seem to be merely 
local chief 

The name Umaga Nagari is, no doubt, written in an 
inscription of the fit half of the fifteenth century A.D, but 
we think that the place may have had the same name in the 
Hindu period als. 
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Although, at present, Umaga is a village, it might have 
been a flourishing town in its early period, which is evident 
from the large number of ruins. As we find an Arabic ins- 
iption in the temple, it seems that the town was destroyed by 
the Muslims. 


7 NAVAKO 
The name of this village! is engraved on one of the 
[Nalandi seals. Hiranand suggests that the letter “KO” may 
be deciphered as ‘DA’. Hence he is inclined to identify the 
place with Nawada, the headquarters of a sub-division of the 
Gaya district. This is a few miles to the south-east of Rajagrha. 


 GHANANJANA. 

‘The name of this village occurs on one of the Nalanda 
seals? Hirananda suggests that its correct form may be 
Ghritäñjana. The village abounds in Buddhist remains. He 
indentifis the village with Ghenjan, which seems to be correct. 


PADAPAGA. 

‘The name of this village is engraved on one of the Nilandà 
seals? It has been identified with Padapa, a village six 
miles to the south of Rajagrha in the Gay& district. 


NANDANA 

‘This village is mentioned on one of the Nalanda seals. 
Tt may be identified with the modern village of Ninan, in the 
Silao Police area of the Patna district, which was the ancient 
Nälaka, the birth place of Siviputta. But we prefer to identify 
it with Nandana, a village in the Ghosi police area of the Gayl 
district, which bears exactly the same name. The name of 
this village isnot included in the Bengal Village Director. 


VASANTAPURA 
‘This was a village im Magadha J.C. Jain* identifies 
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it with a village called Basantapur in the Purnea district, which 
is quite wrong, because Purnea was never a part of Magadha. 
Te may have been in the Patna or Gaya district. There are 
many villages of this name in the Gaya district and at least 
‘one in the Patna district It is dificult to say which isthe 
ancient Vasantapura. 


MALAYISHTHIKA 

"The name of this village occum in the Amauna Plate? 
of Mahiraja Nandana (501-02 AD.) We identify the village 
with Malathi® im the Jehanabad Police area of the Gayi 
district, 


UDRADVARASTHANA 

The name of this village is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
sal Hirananda is inclined to read it as Udumbarakas- 
a. We identify this village with Uderathana, a small 
village at the foot of the Barabar hills in the Makhadumpur 
Police area of the Gaya district. The village is not listed in 
the Bengal village Directory, but we can make the identificas 
tion from personal knowledge. 
JAMBONADI. VITHI 

"The Nalanda Plate of Dharamapaladeva mentions Jambi- 
madftas a Vili in the Gay Vishaya, The place may be 
identified with a village Jamuawan" in the Jehamabad Police 
area of the Gaya district 


REVATIK 


‘This village is recorded in the so-called spurious Gayk 
Copper Plate Inscription’ of Samudragupta, which seems 
to have been forged about the beginning of the eighth century 
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AD. Whatever may be said for and against the validity 
of the plate, the place mentioned in the grant must be correct, 
"Because it was the main purpose of the donee to obtain the 
contol of the village. On a philological basis this village may 
be identifed with Reworu! in the Tikari Police area of the 
Gaya disrict. 

UTTARĀMA 


"This village occurs in the Nalanda Plate of Dharma- 
päladeva. Te was situated in the Jambūnadi Vithi* of Nagara 


(8) 
SAPTAGHATTA 
‘This place is mentioned in the Janibigha Tnscription* 
(1202 A.D.). It was probably some sort of administrative 
unit, but the inscription is not quite distinct. The place is 
not identifiable. 


KOȚATHALA 

‘This is a village recorded in the Janibigha Imscripiont 
of the year 1202 (A.D... Tt was given to the Bodh-Gayā 
temple for the maintenance of the Diamond throne, The 
Village i not identified, but it must have been somewhere in 
the locality of Bodh-Gaya. 


PUDGALA 


‘The Amauna Plate? of Maharaja Nandana was issued 
from this place. It is not identifiable. 
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‘This village! was situated in the Kummudasita vithi 
of the Gaya Vishaya. Tt may have been situated in the Nawada 
or Sadar sub-division of the Gaya district, because we see that 
all the villages of this grant are situated in the locality of 
Nalanda. Hence this village could not have been far from 
that place, The village is not identifiable. 


NIGUHA 
This village? is mentioned in the Nülnádà Plate of Dharma- 
pāladeva. No village of a similar name exists at the present 


DATTAGOLA, MASAVAGRA 

‘There is an inscription? on the throne at Bodh Gayi 
Which records the dedication of the image by  Bodlikihama 
of the village of Datagols, and it was engraved by Upavyaya- 
purva, an inhabitant of Mäsavāgra. 

From the record, it is not clear where these villages were 
situated. Had the dedicator been an inhabitant of a distant 
place, he would have mentioned the name of the territory 
also. The name of the village shows that it was somewhere 
in the locality of Bodh Gaya. 

As far as the village Masavigra is concerned, it must be 
a neighbouring village because the dedicator would not be 
expected to bring an engraver from a distant place. These 
villages are not identifiable. 


MAHATITTHA. 


‘This was a Brāhmanat village in Magadha. Tt may have 
been in the Gaya or Patna district. It is not identifiable 


PRITIKOTA 
This was the n 


ive village of Bina! where his ancestors 
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lived. The village was situated on the eastern bank of the 
Sopa. Tt is not identifiable. 


NALA 

‘The Thesigith’ Commentary! says that Nia was a 
mall village in the vicinity of the Bo-tree. Tt is supported 
y Cilasatia® also, which says that it was the birth place 
of Buddhaghosa, the famous Pali commentator. There is no 
Sillage in the locality bearing any similarity to this name at 
present, 


sALISISA. 

Mahāvīira came to this place from Gamay and proceeded 
to Bhaddiys.? The place iw not identifiable, but it seems to 
be in south Bihar, 


MANINATIKA. 

"This is mentioned on one of the Nilandi seals.t ‘The 
place is not identifiable but it should be either in Gayà or 
Patna district, because these two districts are adjacent in the 
neighbourhood of Nalanda, 


ALIGRAMA. 

‘The name ofthis village is engraved on one of the 
Nilandi seals Althoughit is not identifiable it should be 
located in the Gay or Patna district because most of the places 
engraved on the Nalanda seals have been located in these two 
districts. 


SUVANNA KHALATA 

The Sanskrit name of this place seems to be Survarna 
Khalaya, Mahivir is said to have joumeyed* here from 
Kollaka, which was in the vicinity of Nülandi. The villige 
may thus have been in the Gaya or Patna district, But there 
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was another Kollaka which was a suburb of Vail. Thus 
Suvamaklalaya may have been im North Bihar. 


KUMUDASOTRA 

“This was a small administrative unit in the Gaya Vishaya. 
Tt seems to have adjoined the Räjagrha Vishaya, because the 
village of Palimaka in this unit was evidently im the locality 
round about Nalanda. It is not identifiable 


(e) 
 KURKIHAR 


‘This village is in the Gaya district. “The remains 
at Kurkihar consists of several ruined mounds, im which 
mumerous statues and small votive topes of dark blue stones 
have been found"? Cunningham found there some short 
inscriptions whose age ranges between A.D. 800 and 1000. 
"The correct name ofthe place sems to be Kurkavihira or 
‘Kukkutavilitra which Cunningham confused with the Kulkuta- 
pädagiri described by Fa-Hsien and HstanTang? But, as 
the Kukkujapidagiri is a hill and not a Vibira, it seems to 
bbe the Gurupa hill The name of this village is not found in. 
any Indiam literature. 


DHARAWAT 

"This village is situated near the Barabar hills in the dis- 
trict of Gaya. A large number of relics have been unearthed 
there by spades of the local farmers, but no proper excavations 
have been conducted? at this place. The Gunamati monastery 
described by Hsüan-Tsang was located* at this place. As it 
‘abounds in the Buddhist relies, it can be inferred that it was an 
portant centre of Buddhism. But we do not know the name 
‘by which it was known in ancient days. Beglar® thinks that 
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the ancient name of the place was Dharmapura, but we do not 
know how he arrived at this conclusion 


GUNARIA 

“This is situated in the Gay district. Kitt! reconstruc- 
ted ite name ss Gupacharita but he gave no reason for his 
assumption, Te was the site of a large Vihira and town. 
There are remains of many temples. We do not know the 
name by which it was known in early days. 


APSANDA 

‘This village is commonly known as Afiswra and falls 
in the jurisdiction of the Gays district. It contains several 
Ancient remains. A famous inscription? of the later Guptas 
was discovered in this village. 


BAKROR 

"Thi is situated on the eastern bank of the Lilajan opposite 
Bodh Gays. There is a ruined mound here which is called 
Katani. Several seals impressed with the figure of the Buddha 
were discovered? here, Te seems quite likely that the village 
had some direct relation with the Bodhi temple at Bodh Gays. 
Some pieces of a broken pillar have been found here. Cunnin- 
ham states that the ancient name of the place was Ajeyapura. 
But we do not know the source through which he arrived at 
this conclusion. 


PATNA DISTRICT 
(a) 


PATALIPUTRA 
taliputra, the modem Patna is situated on the south 
bank of the Galgi. Its site was undiscovered for a long time 
‘and it was located at various places such as Allahabad’ and 
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Bhagalpur.! Tt was Rennel? who for the frst time identified 
the place correctly, and he was followed by other carly scholars 
like Wilford? and Cunningham. Archaeological excavations 
have left no doubt of its identification and now the question 
has been finally settled. 

AS legends gather round the origin of any city of India, 
so was the ease with Pätaliputra, Various tale& were fabri- 
‘cated in later centuries to justify the name of the city, but those 
Stories contain no historical truth. The city was given several 
hames in the past such as Pätaliputra, Kusumapurat and 
Pushpapura’—all having connection with flower. Vatsyi- 
yanat call it simply "The Town” (Nagara). The Maljuii- 
mülatalpa? calls it Nandanagara and we find a place Nandapura™™ 
mentioned in a 4th century Buddhistc inscription of Mysore, 
Which may be Paalipatra. But we are not sure whether this 
Nandapurs is the same as Nandanagara of the Maijirimale- 
kalpa. "The city was called Palibotbra? by the Greeks. The 
Pala inscriptions call it by the name of Srnagara* 

"The Pitakas!® give some information on the early history 
of Pitaliputea, There was a village named Pitalipima on 
the site where Péfaliputra was founded in later years. The 
Lichchhavis often attacked this village and harassed the in- 
habitants. Ajdtatatra in order to repel the Lichchhavis 
entrusted his two ministers Sunidha and Vascktra with the 
esponsibility of constructing a fortes at this place. The 
ext uses the term Nagarem which means both a diy and for- 
Wes. As PAfaligima was a border village and was frequented 
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by the Lichehhavis, it would not have been posible from the 
military point of view to build am unforted town at that 
place, because the Lichchhavi menace was not yet averted. 
We would therefore suggest that azeran should here be inter- 
preted as a fortress or citadel with a wall encircling the village 
‘Of Pitaligima, This inference is corroborated by the fact 
that the -MehiperiniBbanerulta says that the gate through which 
Gautama passed was called the Gautamadvira and the ferry 
‘as known as the Gautamaghita. The Buddha passed through 
{his village on his last journey. He stayed in the village for the 
night and is ssid to have prophesied its future prominence, 
He also warned against the danger of its destruction by fuv, 
water or internal disension which tumed out to be true, as 
the history tells us. 

We do not know why the village was called. Pitaligima. 
There may have been am abundance of Patala flowers im the 
vicinity or it may have been named after some person called 
Pitali. However the association of all its names with flowers 
has some mystery behind it which has not been satisfactorily 
explained as yet. Even at present a part of Patna is known 
fs Phulwari- 

‘What was the postion of this village during the reign 
of Bimbisira and Ajitagatr, is not known to us, but it must 
awe been an important place on the southem bank of the 
Ganga as it was the site of a ferry. After the construction of 
the fortes, a battalion of the soldiers must have been stationed 
there and a bazaar would have come into existence to meet 
their daily necessities. On the destruction of the Lichchhavis, 
there was no fear of any sudden attack and then the village 
would have grown into a town. As the town was situated on 
the confluence? of the Gaigi and the Sona, it may have soon 
become a flourishing trading centre. 

"Udàyibhadra, the son and successor of Ajitadatra trans- 
ferred his capital to the newly built town, which then became 
known as Pataliputra. — This is supported both by the Véu 
Purga? and the Gärgisarihitā.® No other city of ancient India 
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known to us had a. 
of this strange termi 
the name Pataliput in his edic! 

‘During the time of the Mauryas and the Suigas, the 
seems to have expanded along the banks of the Sova and 
the Gahgi. Megasthencs informs us that “this city stretched 
im the inhabited quarters to an extreme length on each side 
of eighty stadia, and that itt breadth was fifteen stadia and 
hata ditch encompassed it all round, which was six hundred. 
feet in breadth and thirty cubits ín depth, and that the wall 
was crowned with 570 towers and had four and sixty gates? 
“The city on the bank of the Sona was perhaps the more thickly 
pupulated part. Patafjali illustrating the use of a certain 
preposition says "Aroma Paalipuran? which means Patali- 
putra on the Sona. The grammarian seems to have attached 
orc importance to this part of tbe city, than to that along the 
Bao of the Gaia. In the following ages the city was probably 
divided mto two partei—astern Pialiputra. and Western 
Pataiputen. Westem Pätaliputra may have been the same 
as that referred to by Pataljali while Eastem Pitaliputra 
was mostly along the Gaia. 

eis really surprising that the Rémdyayd and the Mahi- 
‘arate, which are said to have been composed in their present 
form during the Post-Mauryan and Pre-Gupta period, do not 
mention this metropolis. What ean be the reason of the total 
omision of this city? Should we think that this metropolis 
always remained a stronghold of faiths such as Buddhism and 
Jainism ? N'it isso, we can say that it was natural for thee 
io, being the representative works of Hinduism, to omit 
this ci. We may certainly assume also that the material 
‘used by the editors who brought the epics to something like 
their fal form was pre-Mauryan and contained no reference 
to Pataliputra. ‘Though evidence of additions from the later 
period is very clear, it may be that no interpolator was sufi 
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cienly ignorant to include a reference to a city which was 
own be comparatively recent and the capital of an un- 
popular dynasty. However the reasons are sil obscure. 

During the Beshmanic rule of the Sasgas and the Kénvas, 
this city probaly lost its former postion and glory. The seat 
(Of culture was shied v central India in the region of Viditi. 
"The regicide dynasties of the Suigas and the Kiowas could 
mot fad popularity im Pataliputra and so they had mo interest 
init prosperity. In this period the city may have fallen a 
prey t the ferocity of foreign’ invasion. During the Gupta 
Period, Phaliputa again enjoyed the privilege of being their 
capital and its lot must have improved much. But Fadaien 
‘ays nothing in detail about the city except to mention à few 
Buddhist sites in and outside it. By this tine the Gathga may 
have sifted is coure fuer to the north, fr Fecsient 
"mentions that he had to walk fora yojana to reach the city 
er coming the Capi The ditance seems to have been 
mixed with a litle exsggeration. From this time onwards, 
the city was probably better Known by the name of Pushpa 
pura or Kummapura? than by that of Pataliputra. Hstan- 
Tiang! sates that the older name of the city was Kusumapura 
and later on it was known as Pätaliputra. He says that the 
city had long been a wildemes. Ie seems that i fell into the 
hands of the rival parties when Magadha became a bone of 
contention between the Mankharis and the later Guptas and 
thus was partly destroyed. During excavations,” ashes have 
een found which show that this city was bumt at some 
period of its history. In the absence of amy certain evidence, 
Wwe may conjecture that it fell a victim to the vandalism of the 
Hüpas According to Hstan-Teng, the Hira Mibirakula 
carved his arms far into Eastern Indis. 

Hanba established bi capital at Kanauj and so people 
were naturally attracted towards it. It became a centre of 
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trade also and took the place of Pataliputra as the chief city 
of northern India. Thus the position lost by Pataliputra 
during the reign of Harha could not be regained. 

‘The capital of the Pila Kings has not yet been identified 
and we cannot say whether Pitaliputra was their regular capi-, 
tal. But from their inscriptions, it is evident that it was t 
chief metropolis? As we have said, the city was alo called 
‘Srinagara which means the city of wealth. The city must have 
"been flourishing during the Pila regime. The name Srinagara 

to have been in official we only. The common people 
calle] it by the old name. Al-Beruni! knew this city by the 
fname of Pijaliputrs. With the decline of the Pilas Ptali- 
putra sank into oblivion and did not rise again until Sher Shah 
came into power. 

Some architectural remains of ancient Pitaliputra have 
come to light after excavations at Bulandibagh and Kumharar 
Which are in the vicinity of the city on its south. Dr. Spooner? 
found there a structure which had almost cighty pilam. It 
was probably a hundred pillared hall for some official we. 
‘During recent excavation in 195255, an inscription was found 
fom a ruined structure engraved "reps Fiir in Mauryan 
Brahmi. The place is at a litle distance from the hundred 
Pillared hall on its south. The ‘Arogye Viker may.have been 
iom kind of hospital or sanitorium. But as the structure 
Seems to have been im the neighbourhood of the hall, we have 
grave doubts about its exact purpose. 

‘The city on the bank ofthe Sora may have been washed 
away and we do not get materiale enough to present a picture 
of Pataliputra as described by Megasthenes. 


ODANTAPURA. 
The Mahivihira of Odantapura is famous in the Buddhist 
literature of Tibet and Nepal“ The place was also known 
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as Dandapura, Odaptaput or Udantapura. N. L. Dey 
‘understands that the Tibetan Odantapuri is a corruption of 
‘Ugapdapurt. All these names are simply variations of one 
name. However we cannot derive any sense from these names 
mor do we know anything of their antiquity. Beglan relying 
‘upon the local traditions, mggess that the place was called 
Dandapura because the Dandi ascetics had made it their head- 
quarters. But he forgets that the Damdis are a Brilimanical 
sect and the people of the time must have recognised the dis- 
tinction between a shaven beaded Hindu ascetic and a Buddhist 
monk. As it contained a very important Mahivihira, the 
place was associated more with the Buddhists than with any 
‘other sect. Hence, itis hardly likely that the name originated 
rom that of a Hindu ascetic sect. This place is identified with 
the town of Bihar-Sharif in the Patna district at a distance 
(of 40 miles to the north-east of it. A few images with inscrip- 
tions dedicated by Nayspila? and Surapilat have been found 
here which leave no doubt im its identification since they 


(Cunningham identifies the place wi 
since the inscription was found only a few miles away. Yate- 
varman of Kanauj had started on a dgijge and it is 
posible that, after his conquest, he tried to give this place 
a mame after his own, which probably disppeared soon 
after his fall. 

We do not know when and how this place came into 
prominence. The most ancient relic that we find here is a 
pillar inscription’ of Kumiragupta and Skands-Gupta. But 
the inscription is so damaged that it does not throw any light 
upon the history of the place. Hence we do not know the 
mame by which it was known im Gupta days. As the pillar 
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is in Situ, it is clear beyond any doubt that the place must 
have been an important one ia the Gupta period, if not earlier. 
“The Chinese pilgrims may have visited this place but they say 
nothing significant about it. Their silence shows that this 
place was not very important from the Buddhist point of view 
uml the seventh century A.D. 

Te may have been an important place during the Pila 
period and may have served as their early capital? but has 
Bo important record here of Gopila or his succesors like 
Dharmapila and Devapala. The Makivildra of Odsntapura 
was definitely very famous from the ninth century A.D. onwards, 
[As the place is in the vicinity of Naland, we do not think that 
it could have ever been a famous seat of leaming. There 


it may be suggested that this monastery was established in 
order to meet the growing demand for Buddhist education, and 


Jose local students studied there who were refused admision 
to the Nalanda University. In any case Udantapurt could not 
Ihave been a Mohivihara of the same states as Niland or 


“Baktiyar Kli destroyed this place at the end of the 
‘twelfth century AD. As be had found a large monastery 
(Mahivibira) there, he named this place Bihar-Shanif which 
das almost the same meaning. 


NALANDA. 
‘Although Nalandi was not originally closely asyociated 
with Buddhist life, it has got es much i im later 
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on the high road running from Rajagrha to Pitaligima, it 
had become an important halting centre. From the Kevatia 
Sutta we learn that it was already a prosperous and thickly 
populated town in the time of the Buddha. This fact makes it 
quite clear that the place had become important even before 
the Buddha. 

"The Origin of the word Nilasdi hat been variously 
explained, but no explanation seems to be plausible. Hsan 
Trang records a tradition that the place was so called because 
a serpent of this name ‘Nalanda’ lived io a tank at this place! 
But he does not believe in this story. The pilgrim is of the 
‘opinion that the place was named Nslands because the Buddha 
in one of his previous births gave ample charity at this place. 
AIL these explanations are not at all convincing and seem to be 
later fabrications to justify the meaning of the name. 

On the site of the ancient Nalanda, stands the modem 
village of Bagagaon. T. Bloch? thinks that the modern name 

derived from the so called Bar tree (Nyagrodha) which grows 

in its ruins. N. L. Dey! is of the opinion that the older name 
of the village was Vibirageima. None of these assumptions 
seem to carry any weight. As there are remains of huge struc- 
tures and the village itself is situated on mounds, the people 
call it Badagaon meaning simply "big village." 

[Nalanda was long associated with holy men such as the 
Buddha and Mahivir. But it became more famous after the 
fourth century A.D., when the great university of Nilandi 
‘came into existence. From the description of Fa-hsien, we 
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the university in great detail. So it èt cary to arrive at the con- 
son that the university was founded between the fourth 
fnd the sixth centuries A-D., and zealous donations of scceiue 
ings made the Univesity famous. throughout the length and 
breadth of the Asian continent. Dr- R. K- Mookejit under 
Sands that "Nilandi even in the ff century was still the 
Sent of Brihmanical learning and the chosen home of the 
"irüshas" "he long association of this place with the so 
called heretical tects leaves no ground for sach inferences. 
Buddhist and the Jain studies may have beca carried on in the 
‘monasteries at Niland even before the University was founded 
and scholars of great repute visited this place from time to time. 
Both the Brähmanical and Buddhist types of education were 
imparted in this University. Ia due coure it became a famous 
centre of Mahiyina Buddhism. The misionary propogaton 
Gf Buddhism started by Asoka and continued by Kaniska, 
Sas taken to its apex by the scholars of his Univenity who went 
To the land beyond the sowy Himalayas to preach the gospel 
of Tathagata. In those days, Nalands was probably one of the 
‘most important cultural aks connecting the Indian = sub- 
Continent with other countries of Asiat 

Tn the Deginning of tbe 13th century A-D. this famous 
seat of learning and culture fell a prey tothe wanton ferocity 
Gf the Moslim hordes. “Their leader Bakhtiyar KI. tok 
the buildings of this university as a fortem of some local 
het He broke down it wall, slaughtered all the monks 
And students whom he could fed, and bum the whole univere 
Sity t ashes. Nalands never revved and small villager 
are sl situated in ts remains. 

After a few centuries, people forgot even the place where 
once this famous university stood. In the frst half of the nine- 
teenth century, Cunningham located the site and excavation 
Supported lis conjecture. ‘The seals and inscriptions excavated 
from the rins of Niland leave no doubt of it identification. 
RAJACRHA. 

Rüjagrhs, locally known as Rajgir, i one of the oldest 
cities of India and has a glorious history in the domains both 
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of politics and religion, Tts soil has been sanctified by its 
long and cordial association with famous preachers such as the 
Buddha and Mahivira and this is perhaps the reason why we 
find this city mentioned in the Buddhist and Jain literature 
im greater detail than in any Brakmanical works. 

"This city of yore, now a village only, is situated at a dis- 
tance of 60 miles to the south-east of Patna in the same district, 
We do not know certainly who was its founder or when it was 
funded. The Vedic literature is totally silent about it, but 
Pili and Prübrit literature speak of its power, prosper 
magnificence in the life time of the Buddha and Mahi 
‘They also inform us that Magadha had a long rivalry with 
Agi and Vaitilt and consequently her capital Rijagrha 
ad been formerly subjugated by the Adgas.* 

AIL these traditions are sure proofs of its existence long 
before the sixth or seventh century B.C. The Randyaya® and 
‘Mabibirata often refer to this city. The antiquity of Kājagrha is 
corroborated by the archaeological sources also. The N.BP. 
ware which are now referred to the seventh century B.C. 
ave been found im the deepest layer at Rajagrha. But A. 
Ghosh is of the opinion that “occupation in Rajagir must have 
been earlier as is indicated by the presence of pottery in the 
layers earlier than those producing the waves.” Te is doubtful, 
‘whether the archaeologists have reached the virgin soil 

‘The city had several names at different periods of its 
ory and it may have been known by different names 
simultaneously. Some of these referred to iis ancient kings 
‘hile the rest indicate its situation. 

"The Rumes? calls it Vasumat, probably after Vasu, 
whose race was traditionally the first to rule over Magadha.* 
‘The Makdbhirata calls it by the name of Bishadrathapura® and. 
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Migadhapura.! The legendary King Brhadratha was the 
first to establish his capital in Reha. One of its earliest 
names was Gisivroje which means hill enclomre that is a hill 
girt city. As the old city was encircled by five hills, we can 
fay with some certainty that Girivraja was the earliest name 
given after its location 

Later on several names such as Rajagrha, Kuigrapura* 
and Bimbisirapur were given to it, and are connected with 
‘the names of the Kings and their royal residence. The Jain 
sources! give us another name to it, Chanakapura, This name 
seems to be given to the new town which was built by Bimbi- 
‘sim or Ajftasatro, for the simple reason that it was built in 
the fields where gram (Chanaka) grew in abundance. 

Tn the ancient world, the defence of a capital played a 
great role in the expansion and prosperity of a Kingdom. As 
far as the defences are concerned, Rüjagrha was a unique 
capital in ancient India. Perhaps there was no city in Indi 
"which was so wellguarded by nature herself, This city was 
situated in a valley encircled by fe hills. “At a very early 
stage in the life of thecity thenatural defences were substantially 
re-enforced by a fortification consisting of a high rubble wall 
running at the top of the hills, with a circuit of about 25 miles 
and the natural gape between the hills were utilized as gates 
im forüfcaton. s “Inside the valley were other defensive 
‘walls generally built of heaped up earth with a rough rubble 
fore and enclosing a pentagonal area with a perimeter of five 
miles 

"The Simalilaphala Suna? speaks of the thirty two large 
gates and sixty four small ones in Rajagrha. Tt seems that 
fone cannot rely upon this statement. When the city 
‘as so jealously guarded, so many gates would have proved 
Toop-hoies in the defence of the capital. If so many gates 
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existed, they must have been either in new Rajagrha or in 
the inner defensive walls of the old Rajagrha rather than in 
the defences which survive to this day. There cannot have 
been such a large number of gates in the outer wall which 
Crone the hill. The gaps in the hills suitable for entry are 
much smaller im number at present, 

“Excavations show that the city of Rajagrha had probably 
mo planning before its foundation. Tt was situated in a valley 
for the sake of necesity and safety. It had no space for more 
expansion, so the city cannot have been very large, such as 
Nain or Taxila. 

With the expansion of power and of the city, it became 
a necessity for Bimbisira to found a new capital outside the 
Valley. As the king was the first to take his residence jn ihe 
Mey built city, it was known as Rajagrha. The remains 
‘within a circuit of 3 miles are still visible outside 
the northern gate of the hill. 

Majumáar? on the basis of Hstan-Teung, thinks that 
the old city had two separate divisions, the Palace city and 
the Mountain city. He thinks that the Palace city was the 
Tesidence of the king and his courtiers while the mountain 
iy was meant for the general population. The ruins of the 
‘defences, which are taken to be inner defensive walls, he thinks 
fare actually the eastern enclosure of the city. The Palace 
city may have been just like Westminister of our days, without 
any sharp line of demarcation from the neighbouring city. 
‘The ruins may have been actually the inner defensive walls 
round the city inside the valley. “There may have been some 
caravan-erais or a market place between the inner defensive 
walls and the hills, where people could stay at night if the city 
dates were closed, If we asume that the gaps in the bille 
Were closed we should also assume that the city had expanded 
beyond the hills and had small suburbs beyond the outer 
voll. 

"ujagrba was an important centre? of trade, where 
merchants locked from different quarters. Routes to the 
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diferent Jampadas passed through this city. Tt was one 
ofthe six great cities! during the life time of the Buddha—the 
others being Saketa, SSvast, Kantlunbi, Champā and KM. 
"The Buddha and Mahavira passed several rainy seasons 
ere. There are various sites associated with their sacred 
memorie. Udiyl, the son and successor of Ajitafatru, shifted 
is capital to Päaliputra.* From then onward Rajogrha 
began to loose its glory and at present is only an old village. 


 MANIVATAKA. 


"This was situated jn the Ajapura Naya? of the Rājagrha 
fcd it with Maniawan in 


Visaya. Hiranandat has 
the Bihar Police area. 


 HASTIGRAMA. 


offers a suggestion that it might be the Hatheo Bigha of the 
Bihar Police area, if not the Hathi tela of the Mamer police 
ares. The former identification is more probable because 
it is in the vicinity of Nalanda to which the village was donated 
for maintenance 


NALIKA 

‘This was a village im the Pilipiika Naya.? It has been 
identifed with Naipokhar® of our day in the Silao police area. 
PILIPIÑKA 

‘This was a small administrative unit? in the Rājagrha 
Vişaya. Tt has been identified with PINE"? or Pilichchha, 
a village of the Silao Police area in the Patna district, 
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MORANIVAPA. 
‘The Digha Nike! mentions this as a village, on the bank 
of the Sumigadhi, which was probably a tank, according to 
Buddhaghosa,t in Rajagrha. There is no village at present 
near beris which ay be eed with dà pan bat 
at a little distance in the Silao police area there is a 
Called Mora which we belive may be an abbreviation of the 
ancient name Morinivipa. 


DHANANGANA 

‘This village is referred to on one of the Nalanda seat 
We identify it either with Dhanchubi* in the Silao police area, 
which is in the neighbourhood of Nalanda, or with Dhangaont 
in the Nawada Police area of the Gaya district. As the former 
is nearer to thersite, it seems therefore more probable. 


 JAKKURIKA. 
One of the Nalanda seals’ refers to this village. We 
identify it with Jaki’ in the Bihar Sharif police are of the Patna 
district, 
VARAKITĀ 
"The name of this village is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
seals? We identify it with Barkar, a village in the Silao 
police area of the Patna district. 


ANGAMI. 


The name of this village is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
seals! We identify it with Aungati™ in the Islampur police 
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area of the Patna district, Hiranand is inclined to decipher 
it as ‘Bhutika’, We are really surprised that two so dissimilar 
words can be confused even in an indisinct epigraph. At 
the seal is not reproduced we cannot give our own conclusions. 
KARA (JÑA) 

‘The name of this village is engraved on one of the Nilandi 
seals We identify it with Karajara? in the Sio police are 
of the Patna district. 

NANDIVANAKA 

‘This village is referred to in the Nülandi Copper Plate 
of Devapala. Te was situated in the Ajapura Maye of the 
Rajagrha Visaya.  Hiranandat identified this village with 


Nadiune or Naunvan im the Bihar Police area which seems to 
be correct. 


 KOLITAGAMA 


This was a village? in Magadha where Mahamoggalini 
was bom. We identify it with Kolia, a village in the vicinity 
of Räjagrha. Ie is locally known as Kol. 


NALA 


‘This was a village? in Magadha in the neighbourhood 
of Räjagrha. Te is written as Nila, Nalaka and Niki. Tt 
is also called Upatisagāma. This village was the birth place 
of Siriputta. Farhsien probably visited this place. On the 
assumption that he had visited Niland, which he calls Nala, 
this village is identified with Nilamdi, But from the study of 
the Buddhist literature it will be quite clear that Nilatdi 
‘was a different place from Nala since both are referred toin the. 
same text. The former is identifed with Nanan. The 
Mahävastu wrongly calls it Nalanda The name of the village 
Nanan is not recorded in the Bengal Village Dir. 
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TILAKANDA VIKĀYA 


"This place is mentioned on one of the Nilandá seals 
There is no village bearing any similarity to this name in the 
locality except Teladba, which was visited by Hsüan-Tsang* 
in the seventh century A.D. He calls jt Tiloshika that is, 
‘Tailadhaka. Ie is very surprising that this village which was 
known as Tailighaka in his time came to be known by a much 
longer name a few centuries afterwards. It is posible that 
this place may have been elsewhere. 


PURIKA. 


‘The name of this village occurs on one of the Niland& 
seals? We believe that it is the modern. Purit a part of Piva, 
Seven miles to the south-east of Bihar Sharif in the Patna dis- 
ict This village is recorded as Pava Bu-urg in the Directory. 


p 


This village is often mentioned in Jain literature." t 
is also called Majjbimat Pivi, From the study of the Buddhist 
and the Jain literature, we arrive at the conclusion that there 
were three famous places which bore the name of Pava the 
Piva of the Mallas in the Gorakhpur district, the Majjhima 
Pivà in the Patna district, and Piva the capital of the Bhaiiga? 
kingdom somewhere near the Pirasanith hil in the Hazaribagh 
district, As the modem Pava in the Patna district lay between 
the two Pavis, it was known as middle Piva, Tt was also 
known as Apépipuri® The place came to be regarded as 
sacred because Mahavira is said to have breathed his last 
there. If we study the Jain scriptures minutely, it will appear 
that the place where Mahavira died was not the modern Pivi 
in the Patna district, but it may have been the capital of the 
Bhasiga country in the Hazaribagh district. This conjecture 
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seems to be more sound when we learn that Mahāvira had died 
fn the house of Hastipäla, who was king. It is not posible 
that there could have been a king im the neighbourhood of 
Rajagrha, when Ajitacatra was reigning there. A large 
number of Jain monks died on the Pärasnäth hill and therefore 
the place was deemed highly sacred. So it is posible that 
Mahavira in his last days was wandering in that region when 
he suddenly died at Pivi. As this place cannot be located 
im that region, people associated this event with Majhima 
Tivi whieh is identifed by Jain tradition with the modem. 
Village of Pivi,! seven miles to the south-east of Bihar Sharif 
jn the district of Patna. 
 JAGGHENI. 

‘This was a nigana? im the neighbourhood of Rajagrha. 
Tt seems that the word nigama indicated a small town with a 
market place. — Many nigemas are mentioned in the Buddhist 
and Jain literature in the neighbourhood of Rijagrha, but 
Wwe do not find any remains of such places. Jaggheri was abo 
mown as Sikhara? This place may be the modern village 
gae! in the Bihar police area of the Patna district, 


 KHANUMATA 

‘This was a Brahmana® village in Magadha, A garden 
called Ambalatthika seems to have been situated there. Buddha 
Often visited this village and probably stayed in this garden. 

In the Silao police! area of the Patna district, there i 
a village called Khanpur. This village is in the vicinity of 
Rajagrha, On the basis of its name, the village may be 
idenüed with ancient Khānumata. 


TAPODĀ 


“This place is mentioned in various contexts in the Buddhist 
literature? Tt was probably a lake or spring in the neighbour- 
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hood of Rajagrha. "The place has heen identified with the 
modem village of Tappo, also called Tapovans, at a distance 
of seven miles from Rijagha. We do not find any Jake there 
in our own day, but there is certainly a spring of hot water, 
‘This corresponds to the name Tapoda “the heat giver”. There 
are some springs of hot water at Rajagrha also. As both 
places are connected by a range of hills, it may be surmised 
that both are affected from sulphur which may be found at 
the bottom of these hills. The nearness of the place of 
Rajagrha and the etymology of its name leaves no doubt im 
the correctness of its identification. 


KALLAVĀLA 

"This village is several times mentioned in the Buddhist 
literature. Te was aho known as Kallavilumuta. Tt was 
situated in the neighbourhood of Rajageha and Moggalini 
seems to have often visited this place. 

At present, there is a village, called Kadam Talt in the 
Silao police area. This is the only village in the locality which 
bears some similarity to the old name, although its identifi- 
cation is not free from doubt, 
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BRAHMANT 

‘This name is engraved on one of the Nilandi seals? 
aad may be deciphered as Brühmaíst also. The village 
mot identifiable. 


DANTHA 

‘This village is referred to on one of the Nalanda seals. 
Hiranand gives the alternative reading Danda, ‘This village 
is not identifiable. 


CHANDEKATA 
‘This village náme is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
seals Ie is not identifiable. 
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 AUIKAPRISITHA 

same is engraved on one of the Nilandi seals 
‘This is not identifiable. 
MALLIBASILA 

‘The name of the village is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
seals? Te may also be deciphered as Malligrimina, The 
place is not identifiable. 

ANIKOTHASATTA. 

This place name is engraved on one of the Nilandi 
seals? Ts decipherment is still doubtfal. Tt is not identi- 
fable. 

SE (VATTHA) LIKA 


The decipherment of the name of this village is not yet 
final. Te occurs on one of the Nilandi seals tis not identi- 
able. 


DVITRA 

‘This village is mentioned on one of the Nilandi sealt 
No village bearing any similarity to this mame exists in the 
locality. It is not identifiable. 
PATITALOKA 

‘The Vings Piet mentions a village called Patiyaloka. 
im the neighbourhood of Rajagrha. The name of Rājagrha 
is always associated with this place. It is posible that it was 
a part of Rajagrha. If it is a place quite separate, it is not 
identifiable. 
PADALI 

‘This is a village recorded in the Maner Copper Plate? 
of Govindachandra (1126 A.D.). The village shouldbe some- 
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Where in the western part of the Patna district, but it is not 
identifable. 


administrative unit It is not ident 


SALINDITA 

‘This village? stood to the east or north east of Rájagi 
near a hill, But there is no hill to the north east of RAja- 
ha, so it must be to the east of Rajogrha where hills are 
found. The village is not identifiable. 
PASUKALPA 

‘The name of this village is engraved on one of the 
Nülandi seals? It is not identifiable. 
SUCHANDADAKIYA 

"The name of this village occurs on one of the Nilandi 


VARASHAKA 
We find the name of this place on one of the Nalanda 
Seals! dt is not identifiable. 
BHALLATAVATAKA 
‘The name of this place is engraved on one of the Nalanda 
seals Te is not identifiable. 
ANDHAKAVINDA 
Te was a settlement? near Rajeg¢ha. The place is not 
identifiable. 
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VATAKA 
^T is engraved on one of the Niland& seals The 
age is not yet identifed. 
, VALLADIBITA 
"This village occum on one of the Nälandā seals. Tt is 
sot. identifiable. 
MU(KKTA). 
‘The decipherment of this name is not beyond doubt 
This place is referred to one of the Nilandi seals? Tt is 
mot. identifiable. 
TATAKA 
“The village is mentioned on one of the Nilandà seals 
Tt is not identifiable. 
VAITALA 
"The name of this place is engraved on onc of the Nalanda 
seals t is not identifiable. 
 KALAPINAKA 
The name of this village occurs on one of the Nalanda 
Seals? Tt is not identifiable. 
SIVAPURA 
"This village is engraved on one of the Nülandà seals? 
Te is not identifiable. 
PANGHAMUTIRA 


"The name of this village we find recorded, on one of the 
Nalandà seals The village is not identifiable. 
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GHOSHRAWAN 

‘This village? is at a distance of seven miles tothe south- 
east of Bihar Sharifín the Patna district. The ruins at Ghoshra- 
wan are few and not very important. But an inscription of 
probably the eighth century A.D. was found there by Kitto. 
Several place names are mentioned in that inseription but 
tells nothing about Ghoshrawan. The village seems to have 
been deeply under the influence of Buddhism. Its ancient 
name may have been Ghothitirama. 


‘TITRAWAN 

‘This village is situated two miles to the north of Ghoshrawan 
in the Patna district, There are some remains which seem 
to be of a monastery. Te may have been the Kapotika Sanghi- 
ima or ‘Pigeons’ monastery’ of Hsüan-Trang, since the pil- 
grims directions and locality are consistent with its location 
But the first syllable of the modera name isa Hindi word which 
‘means partridge. It seems that people forgot its actual name 
in course of time, and only remembered its association with 
a bird, and hence named it Tiawan. 
PARABATI 

‘This village is eleven miles to the south-east of Bihar 
Sharif im the Patna district. There is à small hill in the 
neighbourhood which Cunningham thinks, has been referred 
to by Hstan-Tsang. Near the foot of the hill, the whole 
surface is covered with ruins the remains of a multitude of 
‘Viniras and temples. A short inscription was found which 
shows that sanghdrima must haveexisted there? Cunninghamt 
thinks that this place is the site of the pigeons monastery 
of Hstan-Tsang, as the name Parabati may be a form of Parke 
‘vata meaning a pigeon. But the village may have derived its 
name from the hill which stands in its neighbourhood. 
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SAHPUR 

‘This village is in the Patna district, Tt is situated on a 
mound. Many images of Vipu and Sürya, mostly of the 
ila period, have been found together with an inscription of 
Adisyasena! We do not know the ancient name of the place 


THE SHAHABAD DISTRICT 
a 

VEDAGARBHAPURT 

"The Brälmända Purna? mentions this town. It is identi- 
fied with modem Buxar,? which is the headquarter of a sub- 
division of the same name. Cunningham and Dey* suggest 
that its earlier name was Vyäghrasara which was probably 
derived from a tank in the vicinity. We do not know the 
sesson why the tank was named thus, but itis posible that the 
area, being dense jungle, was infested with tigers which visited 
the tank to quench their thirst. 


MAHASĀRA 

"This is a village in the district of Shahabad only six 
miles to the west of Arrab, At present the village is known 
fas Masar, but from several inscriptions of the 13th and 14th 
centuries which have been discovered at this place we leam 
that the place was named thus. Cunningham" thinks that the 
place is the same as the Mo-ho-solo of Hsüan-Teang which 
Was occupied mainly by the Brahmins in his time. 


VARUNIKĀ 


‘This place is situated 27 miles to the south-west of Arrah. 
“There is a temple of considerable antiquity which was probably 
a sun—temple but at the present it contains an image of Visou. 
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‘The famous inscription? of Jivitagupta IL was found at this 
place. The place is now known as Deo-Barnark. 


o 


MALLAKÜTA 

‘This was the village? where Bina stopped for the first 
night after he left his home. The village should be somewhere 
in the Shahabad district, which lay across the Sona 

© 

ARRA 

"This is the headquarters of the Shahabad district. Cunnin- 
gham thinks that this isthe place where Hstan-Teang saw 
fn Asokan pillar, built in commemoration of the Buddha's 
fubduing of a demon. He compares the story narrated by 
the pilgrim with many similar Hindu legends and at last 
comes to conchition that it was ancient Arkmamagara. No 
doubt, Arrah seems to be a contracted form of the name, 
but the pilgrim seems to refer to an Asokan pillar on the 
northern side of the Gaga. Whatever the myth behind 
the subduing of the demon, the place was definitely not on the 
south of the river as we find Arrah at the present time. So, 
Wwe cannot say how the place came to be know as Arrah. 


SAHASRAM 

‘This is the headquarter of a sub-division in the Shaha- 
bad district. Several inscriptions including one of Asoka 
lave been found here. The local traditions* tell that 
‘the place îs called thus because Sahasrarjuna had been killed 
by Paraturāma at this place. But this is a mere myth upon 
which ne one can rely. As the Asokan inscription is still 
thete, none can doubt its antiquity. However we cannot 
give the name by which it was known in ancient times 
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KRMILA a 

emi was the name of a Visaya! and a ciy as the 
hendaaniers ofthe mine Vip Ts place i8. sot referred 
ics eariy Pat merae, Dut a city named Kil 3 mem 
ned im the igure Nikaya Cometa? The Pada? 
Sten allude to dí diy and cal cy of Krmi, a legendary 
tre. 


“The city finds mention in various inscriptions of the 
early medieval period. One inscription explicitly calls it an 
khan or local headquarters. 

"As some inscriptions referring to this city have been 
found in the village of Balgudar in the Monghyr district, Dr. 
‘Siveat thinks that the area round the present village of Balgudar. 
may be the Krmilā Vigaya. He is inclined to identify the city 
of Krmila with Balgudar. But we have no materials available 
to identify the city of Kymilā with Balgudar. According to 
the  Aigutlera Nikiya Commentory, this city stood on the bank 
fof the Gaigi. But in our days the Gaiga flows at a distance 
from this region, which may be due toa change in its course 
during so many centuries 

However the city does not seem to have been very 
important and we do not know how and when it disappeared 
Tt may be just by chance that some slabs and images bearing 
the name Kram, which have been found at Balgudar, may 
have been taken to that village from other places. The name 
of this village does not hear any rseemblances to the name 

AL present we cannot trace even the ruins of the 
ity; therefore it seems posible that it was washed away by 
the Gaii. The modem village of Kiul bears some similarity 
to the name of medieval Kymila and so the city may have 
een somewhere in that locality. 
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MUDCAGIRI 
"This place is identified with the modern Monghyr and 
there's no doubt about it identification as inscriptions record- 
ing this name have been found here. We do not know much 
about the ancient history of this place. The Mahibhära 
‘mentions it as a separate state, although we have grave 
doubts in the trustworthiness of te statement, lt is said th 
Mudgalaputra, a disciple of the Buddha, converted a rich 
‘merchant of the place to Buddhism. Hence the place was 
known afer him.* The correct mame may be Mudgalya- 
‘The Hirama-Paroata of Hstan-Tsang is identified with 
^ hill in the vicinity of the town. During 
the place became more famous and often 
served as their Skandhivira or military headquarters Tt is 
known as Mudgagir in the Pila records. — Al-Berūni? calls it 
Mungiri. X 


KAKANDI. 

Tt was variously known as Kágandi or Kaindt It is 
said to be the birth place of the ninth Tirthailara! amd 
Mahavira? is said to have visited this place. It is identified by 
Rähula SéHertyana with Kakan'e in the Monghyr district. 
"The identification seems to be correct. 


ROHINALA 
Hsüan-Tsang"* visited a place which he calls Lo-pan-nido, 


name at Rohiatla and Cunningham! 
li on the Gangi, but at another 
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place he says that there is no place such as this and the village 
is Rajaona im the same locality, which abounds in extensive 

ins of mounds both Buddhistie and Brähmapical. Watters 
interpres the Chinese Syllables as Lavananilat This place 
must be somewhere in the Monghyr district, but its ident 
fication by Cunningham is by no means certain because its 
very name is not above doubts 
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AVILA 

A Nalaod& sea mentions a village Kivi (or Cha) la 
im the Krimila Vishaya. This village may have stood some- 
where in the locality round Kil in the Monghyr district. 
"This village is also referred to in the Nilanda Pltet of Samudra- 
gupta, The place is not identifiable. 
 MESHIKA 

‘The village is mentioned in the Monghyr* Plate of 
Devapila, It was situated in the Krimi Vishaya. The 
place it not identifiable, 
NAGALADAMAKA 

‘This place is referred to im an invceiption* which Dr. 
Sircar found in the Teghara police area of the Monghyr dis- 
trict. The inscription probably belongs to the 13th or Hh 
century A.D. and so it is to be expected that the name of this 
place was the sume even in earlier centuries, The place is 
hot identifiable. 
 BHADRAPUSHKARAKA ® PURNANACA 

‘These place? are mentioned in the Nilandà Plate of 
Samudragupta. We cannot identify them in the present state of 
our knowledge. 
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INDAPE 

‘This is situated near Jamui in the Monghyr 
‘There are huge ruins of an ancient structure which was 
Probably a fort. The place has not been closely studied from 
the archaeological point of view. The site may belong to the 
Pila period. 
NONGARH 

This is a village in the Monghyr district? There are 
many ancient remains in this village. Some subterranean 
chambers have also been discovered there. The place seems 
tobeanold one, butin the absence of any evidence, we cannot 
find out its actual name or history, 
NAWALAGADH 

This village is situated in the Begusarai sub-division 
of the Monghyr distict? Several archacological finds have 
Deen discovered here, and there are the remains of an old fort- 
"The place seems to be an ancient one, but we cannot identify 
it with any known ancient place name. Its antiquity goes 
back to the Buddhist period. 


JAIMANGALAGADH 

This placeis in the Begusarai sub-division of the Monghyr 
district. Some figures of Hindu and Buddhist divinitiest of 
the Pila period have been found here. There are large ruins 
which bear testimony to its antiquity. The local people state 
that it was connected with Nawalagadh, and there may have 
Deen some link between both these places as they are in the 
same locality. These places seem to be ancient Buddhist 
sites of which we have no detailed account. 
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THE MUZAFFARPUR DISTRICT 
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VAISALE 


Tn the history of ancient India, there is probably no city 
which is so closely associated with democrati principles and 
strange customs as the city of Vai&il in Bihar. With im 
‘wonderful background of curious legends and history of demo- 
cratic administration, its site remained unidentified for a long 
time and scholars tried to identify it variously. According 
to Rhys Davids!, the site of Vaislt was quite uncertain; W 
Hoey? identified it with the village of Cherand im the Saran 
district; W. Vost identified the site in the same district, but 
at a different place called Manjhi om the left bank of the 
Ghaghars, The condecture of Cunningham’ was more 
accurate and V. Smith abo came to the same conclusion. 
‘The Archacological excavations in 1903-4 at Bania Baserh, 
Which is 27 miles to the north of Patna in the Muzaffarpur 
district brought to light many antiquities and seals which leave 
mo doubt about its identifiation.® 

The city of Vaislt was hallowed many a time by the 
visit of the Buddha and it was virtually the birth-place of 
Mahavir. In this way, it was closely associated with both 
creeds—Jainism and Buddhism. Unlike Pataliputra it has 
found mention in the Aim! and the Purinas also, but 
their store of information is very meagre. However, we should 
bear in mind that the Hindu scriptures only refer’ to Vaist 
because they trace the origin of its rulers to the Ilahviku 
dynasty which plays a dominant role in their narratives. From 
the point of view of Hindu tradition, no important kings ruled 
in Vaitili and no great events took place there. 

We do not know the date when Vaiáili was founded. 
‘This city is not referred to in the Upanishads, a fact which 
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apparently show itslater origin. Butin the time ofthe Buddha, 
it was an opulent, prosperous and populous town, and this 
would strongly suggest that it had been founded long before 
in the early seventh or eighth century B.C. 

The Rénéyane and the Vile and Bhdgenata? Pardes 
state that the city was founded by an. Tkshviku prince, Visila 
by name, Te is by no means unusual for these works to ascribe 
the origin of the name of a city to a noble prince of the same 
name. This was a common practice in ancient and mediaeval 
times and the tradition may be correct; in support it can be 
argued that even at present the ruins at Basarh are known as 
RGja Vile Ka Gadk or “the fortress of king Vita) Butt 
‘should not be forgotten that after the disappearance of Buddhism 
‘rom the land, the life of the general people was deeply coloured 
by Hinds mythology and they became so blind to the past 
‘that they put their trust in nothing but their own scriptures. 
Hence the traditional name of the site may have been taken 
from Purinic tradition as pasted on by local Brahmagas and 
may not be an authentic surviva 

Buddhaghosha says that the city was named thus because 
owing to it large population, 
and again. The reference to its three walls each one Yojan 
apart in the Jara and the Tibetan Dulva? probably indi 
‘ate the fact that the city had to be extended three mes to 
cover its growing population which was encircled each time 
with a wall. The explanation offered by Buddhaghosha must 
apply to a later phase of the city and the question remains 
still unanswered as to why it was called Vaisāli or Villa in the 
beginning. We can merely conjecture that even at the time 
of its foundation the city may have been larger in area 
than other neighbouring cites of i time and consequently 
dt was called Viiili or Vaisal 

"The compiler of the Mabibhzrate seems to have had so 
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much antipathy to the places under the influence of non-Hindu. 
‘reeds that he omitted to mention Vail. 
rom the literary references to this city one can easily 
arrive at the conclusion that the city must have been very large 
in its own day. Farhsien call this city Pishe-li, while Hoban- 
‘Twang! names the chief city of the region Chan-shusna which 
Cunningham? identifes with modern Janakapura on the northern 
"border of the Darbhanga district, which is generally identi- 
fied with ancient Mithilä. But the detailed description of the 
ruined and the deserted. city which the pilgrim refers to tallies 
Deiter with the walled city of Vail since archaeology gives 
no evidence that such ruins existed on the site of Janakapura. 
Watters reads the name as Feishe-li and thus there remains 
litde difference between the names given by the Chines pil- 
‘rims. Tt would appear that Cunningham relied on Juliens’ 
translation of Hsoan-Tsang, which has been improved on by 
later scholars, the characters which Julien read as Chandhu- 
ma are read by Watters as Feishe-li which is clearly Vail 
‘The Jtakas and Buddhist works tell us that the city was encom- 
passed by three walls each a league distant from the next. 
‘As these measurements may well be exaggerated, we cannot 
say the exact length and breadth of the city, but from the 
detailed description of the ruined city by Helan-Tsang, we 
Can infer that it was definitely large. 
n the time of the Buddha Vaiiili was a very beautiful 
ity, full of tanks, parks, temples and chatyas. The whole 
city was divided into three parts: Valid, Kundagrima or 
Kundapura, and Vaniyageima. The three encompasing 
walls of the city had three gates with watch tower The 
Males! says that the people of Vaill were called Abhyan- 
(are Vailikas and Bahiravailiikas or inner and outer 
Vailans. It appears that the original inhabitants who were 
within the three walls were called inner Vaitalikas while those 
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who occupied the places outside that wall after the growth 
of the population were designated outer Vaitlias 

From the Buddhist and the Jain literature, it appears 
that the inhabitants of Vaitili led a very disciplined and cul- 
tured life. Their judiciary proces shows that they had faith 
in the goodness of human kind. These things can be expected 
only from those societies which have a sound economic back- 
ground. The land of north Bihar is more fertile in our days 
than that ofthe south, and it would seem that even im the 
time of the Buddha it was more prosperous, 

After the defeat of the Lichehhavis at the hands of 
Ajätafatru, the city lost its postion, but its ancient fame and 
glory continued to attract pilgrims from time to time. Tt may 
be because it had long association with Buddhism and the 
second Buddhist council had assembled here. We do not 
now its position during the Mauryan period, but the Afokan 
pillar in the neighbourhood of Baniya-Basarh shows that 
Veit& was an important place even then. From various 
seals found at Vall, we can infer that it was the head 
quarter of the Tirabhukti Vishaya under the Guptas. Bur 
wwe do not find it mentioned in contemporary literature such 
as the works of Kālidāsa. ‘The rise of Pifaliputra may have 
been one of the causes of its decline, 

‘The abundance of wood in the vicinity of the city suggests 
that wood was used as the chief building material at Vaid 
‘The remains of brick buildings which were found there be 
longed mainly to the Gupta period. Rahulat Stnkrityayana 
is of the opinion that the chief cause of the ultimate disappear 

ion. But the advance 
of the country is sll doubtful and it 
is posible that Wang-Hstan Tse conquered a large part of 
north Bihar during the confusion which prevailed after the 
death of Harsha. It is therefore not improbable that it was 
he who totally destroyed the city in the middle of the seventh 
century A-D. Since then it has been no more than a big village. 


| 
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VANIGAMA 

‘This village was situated in the Jambubani Vishaya The 
Jain literature often refers to this village as Vaniyagima.® It 


ias been identified with modern Baniya? near Basarh (Vaitai) 
im the district of Muzaffarpur. 


KOLLAGA 

‘This was a suburb of Vai! We often find it mentioned 
in Jain literature. This place is identifed with Kolhua’ a 
village near Basarh. 
KUMARAGAMA 

Mahivira came here from Kupdapura and proceeded 
to Kollika.* Since Kollika has been identified in the Muza- 
fürpur district, the place may be in north Bihar. There is 
a village Kumdr! in the Sitamarhee Police area of the same 
district which may be the ancient site of Kumiragima. 
‘MORAGA 

‘Mahavira often visited this place. He is said to have 
arrived here from Atghiyagima and once from Kollaka.* The 
place was definitely in North Bihar because the places connec- 
ted with it are all in the same region. The village Morang? 
in the Sitamathi Police area of the Muzaffarpur district may 
be identified with ancient Morlga. 


 MAHAKÜNDAGAMA, KHATTITAGAMA, KUNDAPURA 


m the suburbs of Vati 
Kupdapura was a village! where Mahiviea was born. Te was 

ided into two parts—southern and northern. The southern 
part was mostly populated by the Brihmanas and the northern 
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by the Kshatriyas. The village is also known as Kungagrāma.t 
Some Jain traditions locate Kundapura at modem Bargaon 
in the district of Patna which is the site of ancient Nalanda, 
But it was evidently a suburb of Vaidill It is identified with 
modem Basukunda.* 

[7 
KÀLAYA 


This was a settlement near Vaniyagima to its north- 
fast? It is not exactly identified, but must have been in the 
Muzaffarpur district where Vaniyagima was situated. 


BELUYA 
‘This was a village in the neighbourhood of Vaiss 


Buddha visited this place many times. The place is not identi- 
fable. 


NALIKA 

‘This was a village also known as Nidiki! Hsüan-Tsang 
seems to refer to this village as Nate’ or Nataka between 
Vaisilt and Magadha. It is not identifiable. 
PUBBAJIRA 


This was a village in the Vaji” territory. It is not 
identifiable. 


GAGGALIGAMA 


‘This was a village somewhere on the bank ofthe Gaig 
This is not identifiable, 


KOTIGAMA 
T 


village is often referred to in the Buddhist literature, 
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The Saiguta Niky expilctely mentions that it was situated 
in the Va The Finya Pise states that the 
Buddha stayed at Kotigima after paming through Päali- 
putra. Hetan-Tsang® seems to refer to this village as situated 
to the south of Nidiki. He calis it Kou-li or Kot. The 
village was probably on the bank of the Gaigi and served as 
^ port, opposite Pajaliputra. It is not identifiable 
UKKACHELA 


‘This place was situated on the bank of the Gag in the 
Vajjterrtony Tt is stated t be a nagara.” Buddhaghoshat 
tells that once the people caught fah at this place with the 
help of lights, made of burning clothes dipped into oil, so the 
place was named Ukkicheli. But this is simply a justification 
Of the name. It is probable that the majority of the people 
were fishermen who used to fsh at night with the help of 
Nght as is amaliy done at present. The place is not identi- 


ATTHIKANAGRA 

‘This was probably a village? Tt was alo known as 
Atjhiyagama. It is said that a temple was built there on heaps 
of bones? and therefore it was named Aqghigima. From a 
certain Jain scripture.” it appears that the village was situated 
on the bank of the Gaigi. But as the village lay in route to 
Pih from Vaisāli, it could not have been on the Ganpl. 
There is a village called Hathagaon!® on the Bigmatl river 
Which according to some scholars seems to represent the ancient 
Atthinagara. But there is no strong proof of its identification 
with Hatbagaon, because the Bigmat river never flowed 
through this area. 
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THE DARBHANGA DISTRICT 
w 
MITHILA 


Mithila was the name both of the country and its capital, 
which was formerly known as Videha.t The city occupies 
a prominent place in the Bribmanical literature. Tt was the 
seat of the philosopher-king Janaka to whose court flocked 
teachers from diferent parts of the country. The Buddhist 
literature throws more light upon the city of Mithila, but the 
diy was never a stronghold of Buddhism and therefore the 
Buddhist works mainly narrate its past history, or it is posible. 
that the city had ceased to be an important place before the 
Buddha. The Mahdgoinds SW says that the city was 
founded by Mahägovinda. The latter's name was originally 
JJotiptla® After the death of his father, he was made the 
Dries of the king Disampati and then he was known as Mahi- 
govinda, A man of the same name is said to have planned 
the city of Riga also. Prom the Mahggvinde Sutta it 
is apparent that Mahigovinda was not a personal name, but 
a designation which was conferred upon a priest. Itis possible 
that the priests may sometimes have been trained as architects. 

"The city is said to have been seven leagues in extent. 
‘According to the Makdunmagea Jalaka, uere were four markets 
‘at the four gates of the city. The circumference of Mithila 
described in the Jätakas should not be taken too literally. It 
is simply an echo of its ancient glories and prosperity. 

The Amat and the Malabhirala® refer to this city 
and its King, although it was a confederate ally of the Lich- 
Chhavi republic when these works were composed. As Mithila 
is associated with the story of Rima and St the city is referred 
to in the Puripas and many other Brahmapical works. But 
none of them presents any vivid account of the city. 
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On the basis of the same, Mithil is identified withthe 
modern town of Janakapura (city of Janaka) to the north 
of the Darbhanga district! No archacological remains bave 
been found there. In the absence of any huge mounds, it 
can be suggested that this ancient city may be lying at another 
site sill awaiting the spade of an archaeologist, and that the 
identification is not correct. 


®) 
 JAMBUBAMT 

‘This is a Vishaya recorded im the Panchobh Copper 
Plate of Sangrimagupta. The place has been identified with 
‘modern Jamui in the Monghyr district”, but the identifica- 
tion is not convincing. _I should be somewhere in the locality 
of Darbhanga, since Sangramagupta was a mere mäpdalika 
whose territory centered in that region. The place is, however, 
mot identifiable. 


TAVANAMASJHIEA 


paea Ds ven ile in the Mnglom of Mibi The 
place is not identifiable. 


‘But the stanza? mentioning it throws no light upon its situ- 
tion, 


JAVAKACCHAKA 

This village was situated in the neighbourhood of Mithila 
The place is not identifiable but it should have been in modern 
Darbhanga disrict. 
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THE SAHARSA DISTRICT 
w 

HARDEYA 

This was a village recorded in the Bangaon Copper 
Plate! (12th. Century A.D.). We identify it with Mardi 
in the Supaul police area of the Saharsa district which was 
formerly a part of the Bhagalpur district. 
VASUKAVARTA 

‘This was a village in the jurisdiction of the Hardeya 

haya, recorded in the Bangion Copper Plate? We identify 
it with Basauna in the Bangaon' police area of the Sahara 
district, 
ITTAHAKA 

This was a village recorded in the Bangaon Copper Plate. 
It is also deciphered as Itrihoka. We identify this village with 
Tahari" in the Supaul police area of the Sabana district, 


a 


KANCHANAPURA 

"This place is recorded in the Bangaon Copper Plate 
Tt seems that the place was important as it served the purpose 
of a Jayaskandhivira’ or military headquarters. Te has not 
been found mentioned in any other grant. The place is not 
identifiable. 


APANA 

‘This place is much talked about in the Buddhist literature. 
"The Soria Aiii tells us that Apana was a city of Adga 
and the Meijhina Xikipo* more precisely states that it was 
in Añguttarāpa, which was probably an integral part of Añga. 
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The Theragiti® says that it was a village in Ahgutaripa. 
‘Hence we cam infer that Apana was situated to the north of 
the Gangi in the modem Pumea or Sabana district. 

Buddhaghosha? says that the place was so called because. 
there were twenty thousand bazars there. This seems to be 
am exaggeration. It may have been a market place connect- 
ing north and south Bihar. This place is not identifiable. 

© 

BARATAPUR 

‘This village countains a ruined for? which is ascribed 
io king Virita of the Malsblaatz. But from the study of the 
epi, it is quite clear that the capital of Vata should be some- 
Where in the vicinity of Hastinipara, where the Kauravas 
Could attack easily and could take sway king Virkta's cattle. So 
We cannot say any thing definitely about this tradition and hen- 
Ge its identification with the capital of king Virita is doubt- ful. 

THE BHAGALPUR DISTRICT 


w 


CHAMPA 

This is one of the oldest cities of India, and is frequently 
mentioned in Pal, Präkrit and Sanskrit literature. The 
(Aigattre Nikiyat describes it as the capital of Aga. This 
Gi was situated on the confluence of the Gañgā and the 
Champi, a river of the same name. This is corroborated by 
the itinerary of Haüan-Teang? lu more ancient name was 
probably Malini”. Tt was also known by the name of Kāla- 
champ’. 

"The name of the city seems to have beenderived, accor- 
1 ding to Buddhaghorha? from the Champaka trees which grew 
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abundance on its site. Champi was a very flourishing and 
prosperous city in the sixth century B.C. Tt was considered 
‘ane of the six great cities of India in the time of Buddha, Tie 
Mahijanaka Jala refers toits gates and watch towers. Te 
apparently became a great trading centre, whose waders 
carried on business between India on one hand and the South [ 
East Asia and Ceylon on the other? The traders of Champa 
Were perhaps among the first Indians to establish their cette, 
ments in those countries some of which were named after thei 
native city. 

When the Añga territory was annexed to Magadha, 
Champiremained the capital of viceroys coming from Magadha. 
But the city must later on have sunk into comparative oblivion 
After the establishment of Timralipti and Pataliputra 

Although the city was not very important in later times, 
it was still deemed famous im literature,’ which records the 
ancient fame of the city handed down by traditions, 

We do not know the cause of the decline of the city nor 
fan we say whether it faced any foreign invasions before the 
advent of the Muslims. As Tämralipti was situated on seal 
‘shore, it was easy and more advantageous to carry on foreign 
trade in later centuric. Ts political significance was mim 
lost by the establishment of Pafaliputra as the capi 
of Magadha, but of whale India during the ine of the Mauyae 
At present, the site of this city is identified wi two mall 
villages Champapur and Champanag in the neighbour. 
hood of Bhagalpur. ‘The identification is supported by Hstn- 
‘Tsang? also, who says that the city was MO or 150 Ih (about 
23:25 miles) to the west of a hill crowned with a tenie 
Canniagham identifies this hill with the Patharaghat wich 
is exactly 24 miles to the east of Bhagalpur. Beside this, both 
villages bear similarity to the name of the ancient city. 
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VIKRAMASILA 
"The site where the Vikramadia Mahävihära was situated 
has not been finally identified. We learn from the Tibetan 
Jama Tiranitha that the Vihirs was situated on a high cli 
fon the right bank of the GaigS. Cunningham? locates it 
at Silao, six miles to the north of Rajagriha. Dr. S. C Vidyi- 
Dhushapa? locates it at the Jhangira bill, Sultangunj, in the 
Bhagalpur disrict. A. Banerjee Sastri“ identified it with 
Keur, near Hulasgunj in the district of Gayl. The majority 
of shalars are in favour of its identification with the Patharghat 
hill, 24 miles to the south-east of Bhagalpur. Cunningham's 
theory cannot be tenable in the light of the fact that the mounds 
"which he found at Silao are not big enough to be the site of 
Aà university. The local tradition about the association of 
mounds with king Vikramiditya, which, according to him, 
suggests that it was Vikramasila, i not an unusal onein North 
India. Vikramāditya has been a symbol of ideal kingship 
and hence his memories are associated with any mound in the 
country. We cannot put much reliance upon such traditions. 
‘The same argument can be adduced in case of Keur alo. 
Banerjee Sastri? thinks that as the same persons were in charge 
of the Niand& and Vibramafla universities, both of them 
Should have been in one locality. But he forgets that such a 
proximity becomes necessary only in circumstance, dictated 
by the daily routine work, but this does not apply to those 
concerned with the broad lines of principles only. Tt is hard 
to run two parallel universities in one locality in our days also, 
50 how ean we expect such things in ancient time, especially 
im connection with institutions of such high standard where 
only higher education was imparted. The hill at Sultanganj 
n the river Gaga bifurcaing its water and_ its small space 
does not permit us to suppose it to have been thesite of a big 
‘Mahavira. 
Tn the German Translation of Täranätha's work’, we 
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are told that Gayl was almost one day's journey fom Vikrama- 
Hla. This may lead one to think erroneously that Vikrama- 
la was in the neighbourhood of Gaya. But the original text 
describes one of the masters of VikramaGila saying to a student 
“now go quickly and reach the city of Gays at midday on the 
day after tommorrow." It is not difficult to reach Gaya from 
Patharghat in two days or a little more on horse-back or any 
fast vehicle. But in any case Tiranitha wrote about India 
after the destruction of Vikramaśla monastery and hence the 
source of his information was a tradition which may not be 
necessarily correct. The geographical data are generally 
more correct and reliable than traditions and hence his de 
cription. of the site is more trustworthy than the distance of 
places which he probably never visited. 

"The Patharghat hill is situated on the right bank of the 
Gaigi. On its top there ia large number of ancient remains. 
This may be the hill referred to by Hsian-Tsang? as there 
were Brähmanical gods on this hill according to the pilgrim. 
N: L Dey! concludes that the place was formerly in the hands 
of the Brahmapas and was later taken over by the Buddhists. 

"The univenity is said to have been founded some time 
in the later part of the eighth century A.D. by king Dharma- 
pila We do not know by what name the place was known 
în earlier times. Franklin cite a line from the Chawapaicht- 
‘ka which states that it was known as Silisaigamat N. L. 
Dey? understands that Silisalgama is merely a corruption 
of Vikramasila Sanghárima. We went through the whole 
book of Chaurapatchaikd, but we did not find the word Si 
iagema, mor do we think that there js any necessity of its 
refering to this place. It seems that Franklin consulted a 
manuscript venion of the poem with a corrupt reading, The 
meaning of Vikramasila seems to be in the sense of good 
conduct or morality and to have no reference to a il 
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“astone”. In other words, Vikramatia was a place where 
‘good conduct or high morality was the strength of the people. 
‘The university was patronised by the Pila kings. They 
helped the Nalanda univenity also, but the impresion given 
by Tiranitha is that they probably paid more attention ro 
Vibssmaülal The latter was founded on the pattern of its 
elder sister Nilandà. Some scholars are of the opinion that 
the rise of Vikramasila Mahivihira was also a cause of Nalandis 
decline. But there is actually no apparent sign of any 
decline of Nilandà Mahivihira until it was destroyed. 
During the reign of Devapila,* the latter was definitly more 
respected in the south-eastern Asia than Vikramatila. If 
there were any decline in Nalanda the reason may have been 
financial rather than academic. The Pila kings may have been 
reluctant to help Nāälandā on the same scale as they did in the 
case of Vikramatila. The chief reaton of this partiality seems to 
have originated from the fact that the rise of Nalandà could not 
be attributed to the Pala kings, while Vikramafla was their 
own creation and they alone were credited for its rise. As the 
students must have been attractedt owards the newly founded 
university, the strength of students at Naland must have been 
smaller than it had been during Hsüan-Tsang's sojourn. 

We have no early account of Vikramadla. It is not 
‘mentioned in Pali or Sanskrit literature. We do not know 
the reason why this site was selected for a university, However 
in due course Vikramaéila became a famous centre of Tintrism. 
and some of its great scholar went to Tibet to reform the 
deteriorated Buddhism of that land. Their works are still 
found in Tibetan literature. The university continued to 
flourish until it was destroyed by the Musalmans at the end 
of 12th, Century AD. 


KATALISAMAGAMA OR KAYALIGAMA 
“Mahavira arrived here from Bhaddiya and left for Jambu- 


sanda.t a 
"The place seems to be Kahalgaon! in the Bhagalpur district 
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MANDIRA 

Te is said that this was the place where the sixteenth 
‘Tirthaikara received his first als! According to Jains it 
may be identifed with Mandiragii® in the Bhagalpur district. 
BHADDIYA 

Tt was a magara in the Adga kingdom. Buddha and 
‘Mahavira often visited this place which shows its importance. 
N.L. Dey? identifies it with Bhadaria, eight miles to the south 
of Bhagalpur. On the similarity of name. the identification 
‘seems convincing. Rahula Sankritydyana* identifies it with 
Monghyr. But the place seems to be nearer to Champa, hence 
his conjecture is no more tenable. 


[] 
 ARAKKHURI 


"This village i stated to be on the border of Champi 
in the Avalyaka Niryukti Tis exact situation is not known 
‘but it should be in the Bhagalpur district. 
PITHICHAMPA 

Mahivira arrived here from Choriga and proceeded to 
Kayaigala. The place was near Champi* Its situation is 
not. exactly known, but it should be in the Bhagalpur district. 
ASSAPURA 

This is mentioned as a sigama of Adga in the Pili literature.” 
It is said to have been founded by the second son of king 
parar of Chedi. This may or may not be true since 
that most of the towns or states of Eastern India are ascribed 
to the Chedi dynasty. The Cle Jataka? states that Assapura 
‘was to the south of Sovatthi the Chedi capital. The direction 
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as'recorded in the Jataka is wrong, if Assapura was in the 
kingdom of Aga which was to the east of the Cedi Kingdom 
or itis posible that Assapura to the south of Sovathl was 
Another place. It is not identifiable, 

(G) 
SULTANGANJ 

"This is a famous place in the Bhagalpur district, The 
Gigi takes its northbound turn at this place and hence it 
has been deemed very sacred. There is a hill in the river 
Which is called Jahangir. Tt seems to be a corrupt form of 
Jahnugiri, the hill of Jahnu, the famous Hindu sages There 
fare many figures, mostly Brthmanical, The fumous bronze 

tue of the Buddha was found at this place. Iti» pomible 
that Buddhism was soon replaced by Jihmanism, because 
at present we scarcely find any Buddhist image at Suluangunj. 
A few short! inscriptions in Gupta characters prove the ant 
Guity of the place. We do not know by what mame it was 
oven in early ages 

THE CHAMPARAN DISTRICT 
LI 

LAURIYA NANDANGADH 

Laurya Nandangadh is situated in the Champaran dis- 
trict. The name of the village is Nandangadh, but i is 
‘commonly referred to with the prefix Lauriya because of the 
‘Adokan pillar im iu vicinity. A pilar im the local -dialect 
fs known at Law or large red. 

"This spot has attracted the attention of archaeologists 
for a long time, although no excavation has ever been carried 
‘on a large scale, There are two pillars of Asoka in this locality 
fone at Nandangadh and another at Arama Besides thee, 
there are mounds "in three lines two running north-south 
and one eastavest. Exacavations revealed a composition of 
hard yellow clay unlike the surface sol and interlayed with 
regular strata of leaves and straw. In the cente of the exea- 
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"Thee finds convinced him that the mounds were 
Buddhist Stüpas! amd their construction’ generally followed 
the plans of the early stūpas discovered elsewhere. 

As we find there both Vedic and Buddhisüc remains, 
it ean be surmised that the place was used for burial even in 
the Vedic period, and was taken over by the Buddhists for the 
same purpose in the following ages, after the orthodox Brihmae 
pism had given up intering the ashes of the dead. 

As these mounds run from east to west and north to south 
in order, it seems there was some plan before the place wat 
Drought into actual we. We may infor that the place war 
reserved for important personages. The importance of the 
site can easily be inferred from the erection of the Asokan 
pilam in the vicinity, Either the place was chosen for the 
burials because it was the site of festive gatherings or because 
it mood on the junction of high roads-one leading to. Nepal 
and another to Kufinagara. The place seems to have declined 
im importance after Atoka, for which we cannot suggest any 
‘obvious reason. We do not ind it mentioned in the Buddhist 


literature. -Hatan-Trang! may have visited this place, because 
he mentions many Adokan pillars at diferent places in this 
part of the country. But we cannot exactly identify it from his 
Account. In our present state of knowledge we are unable 
to go into further detail about these mounds, which are 
archaeological mysteries : 


LAURIYA ARARAJ 

‘This place lies in the Champaran district at a distance 
of 20 miles from Kemriya. An Afokan pillar with several 
edicts stands near this village. “The place is off the main routes 
‘and no foreign traveller seems to have visited it, We have no 
source fom which we may know its older name, No archacolo- 
gical investigation of the site has taken place and thus we can 
fay nothing about its ancient character, But as the lohan 
pillars must have been set up at important centres it would 


Appear that despite, the silence of the pilgrims, a town of some 
size exited here in early times 
KESARIA 

Hdan-Trang’ mentions a place 200 li (89) mile) to 


the north-west of Vaill. He does not mention the name of 
‘the place and simply says that it had long been wasted with 
a very few inhabitants, On the basis of the distanceg iven 
by the pilgrim, Cunningham identifies the place with modem 
Kesariya in the Champaran district. 
CHANDAKIGADH 

“This village is situated eleven miles to the north of. Lauriya 
Nandangadh. Tn the vicinity of this village, there is a lange 
mound of “solid brick work" about 90 feet high. No 
excavation has been conducted there and hence we can say 
nothing about it. This mound may be similar to those of 
Lauriya Nandangadh. 
SAGAR-DIH 

“This is situated 13 miles to the south of Motihari in 
Qe Faan Quest, Vol. H, pp: guo. 
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Champaran district. Cunningham! mentions a large mound 
of ruins at this place. There is a stüpa also which stands on 
am older spa. 

"The local people associate the name of this place with 
Sagara, the hero of the Solar race. We know nothing of its 
history or even its ancient name. 


THE SANTHAL PARGANA DISTRICT 
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KAJANGALA 

‘This seems to be an important place as it has been often 
referred to in Pali literature. From its mention in early Pili 
‘ext, Kajafgala seems to be an old place. The Finge Pijakat 
describes it asa town situated in the east, In the time of the 
wat a prosperous town where fod could. easily be 
"The Milindspathet describes it as a Brähmapa 
village and says that it was the birth place of Nigasena. It 
seems that the place had deteriorated in comparison with its 
‘arly condition. In the time of the Milindapathe (probably 
Ie century A.D), it was a village only, while earlier it was a 
town. 

‘Kajaigala has been determined as the eastern limit 
of the Majjhima dela." ‘The Hindu works fix Benaras as the 
eastern limit of the Madhyadesa. It may be suggested that 
After the spread of Buddhism in the whole country, scholars 
from the eastern region dominated the feld and as there were 
many sacred sites of Buddhism in those parts, therefore they 
extended the eastern limit of the Madhyadeía to Kajaigala. 
They did so also with a view to include their own motherland 
in the Madhyadela, which was highly respected from the 
ancient time. 

‘The Chinese pilgrim HstamTiang* visited Kajaigala, 
He calls it Kiechuwkhilo or Kiechinglielo which is a 
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transliteration of Kankjol "The pilgrim states that it was 
a district measuring about 2000 li or 300 miles in circuit. 
About the tenth or eleventh century A.D. it was a small inde- 
pendent state called Kayangalat Mandala, whose chief 
helped Rämapäla? against his enemies. This place is known 
at present almost by the same name, 


w) 


MAHASALA 
‘This was a nigama,! situated to the east of Kajañgala. 


Tt may have ben on the border of Aga and Radha. The 
place is not identifiable. 
THE HAZARIBAGH DISTRICT 
[5 

 JAMBHITAGAMA 

"This place is often referred to in the Jain seri 
Sanskrit name seems to be Jiimbbikagrima, Mabivira is 
said to have attained Kevalahood at this place which was on. 

‘Munikalyaa Vijaya understands 

‘own stewn with tall ramparts and 
high buildings.” He identifies it with Jambhigeon near the 
Damodara in the Hazaribagh district, but J.C. Jain? prefers 
to locate it somewhere in the region round modem Piva 
the district of Patna, We find many references to Jain ascetics 
moving in the area. round about.the Pärasanätha hill and so 
it would be no wonder if Mahavira also went there to attain 
Kevalahood. "The only objection to the identification of thi 
place with Jambhigaon is that the place where Mahivira 
Achieved enlightenment was on the bank of the river Rijupilikà 
Which is identified’ with the river Barakar. We cannot say 
how the village near the Dimodara can be identified with 


iei, (commentary) 
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ancient Jambhiyagima. It is posible that the Damodara may 
be flowing in that area through the old bed of the Barakar. 


PAPA 


"This place is often referred to in the Jain literature, Tt 
was the capital of the Bhagi country which was one of the 
twenty five and half Aryan countries. .Ttshould not be mistaken 
for modern PAvA in the Patna district which is the Majjima 
Pav of the Jains, It is posible that Mahavira died in this 
village, which is in the locality of the Pärasanātha hill, As 
majority of the Jain Tirthahkaras died on the Pärasanātha hill, 
it is no wonder if Mahivira also thought to do so, but expired 


n this Hastipkla, who may have 
been a local chief 

"There is a village called Pawapur! in the Bagodar police 
area which may be the ancient Piva. 


BHADDILAPURA 

"This was the capital of the Malaya Kingdom, which is 
one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries- of the Jai 
literature. The information of the Jain scripture is not corrobo- 
rated by any other source and we cannot rely much upon 
them. However the place is identified with modern Bhadiat 
a village near the Kulha hills in the Hazaribagh district, Tt 
was the birth place of the tenth Tirthahkara. 


(3) 
 BHRAMARASRLMALI, CHHINGATA, NABHOTISANDAKA 


‘These three villages are recorded in the Dudhpuni 
ow of probably the eighth century A.D. Asits finds 


triet, these villages should be somewhere. 
But ‘they are not identifiable. 


1. Briat Kalpa ripa (with commentary) Part I, p. 913. 
Banal Vile Din, Vol. XLI. p. 109. 

Brat Kolpa Dl Viti 1, 32, 63 ete 

fin dcin India A Dad ie Jain Conn p. 272 
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ITAKHORI 


"This place has mounds and ruins of a fert. The place 
lies on the way from Gayk to the southern district. We do 
not know anything of its early history. 


THE RANCHI DISTRICT 
w) 


CHORÀYA 

"This place was visited by Mabivira. It has been identi 
fied with Chorey! in the Ranchi district, on the basis of simi- 
larity of name. 
LOHAGGALA 

‘This place is refered to in the Jain scriptures® On the 
basis ofsimilarity of name, it may be identified with Lohardagga* 
the headquarters of a sub-division of the Ranchi district. 

z w) 

MADDANAGAMA 

‘This village is referred to in the Jain canon. Mahivira 
js said to have arrived here from Kundaka and left for Dahusa- 
liga. It may have been somewhere in the Ranchi district 
or the Chhotanagpur region: 
BAHUSALAGA 

Tt is stated that Mahivien travelled to this place fiom 
Maddan and left for Lobiggala. As Lohiggala is probably 
modern Lohardagga? this place abo may be located in the 
Ranchi district. It is, however, not identifiable. 


ifn Ancient Da As Dei ia Js Coma, p27. 
jd. p. 306. 
3. Imperial Gazetteer, Vo VIL p. 475: 
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THE SARAN DISTRICT 


x 
THONA e 

“Thi place i decd as a omis or settlement, The 
correct Saat form of the name ems t be Stina, The 
Ud! places in the county of te Mallas on he. Cal 
which ba nce Wen changed iu ense. The place mat 
"redire ave ben in modem Saran or Champaran dirt 
1s mot ident, 


«@ 

CHERAND 

‘This is a big village in the district of Saran, There is 
a large number of ruin and mounds, Hoey? was inclind to 
identify the mounds of this place with Vaill, but further 
research and excavations have proved his assumption wrong. 
We do not know the name by which it was known in the 
ancient time. 
MANJHI n 

‘This is a village in the Saran district, Tt is full of ruin 
W. Vast? identified it with the site of Vaiss, No historial 
account of the place can be given in absence of any archaeolo- 
gical excavation of the sit 


THE DHANBAD DISTRICT 
w 


GOBHOMI 
"This place was often visited by Mahivira.t The Mald- 
Mira? mentions a locality called Palubhümi which we have 
identified" with the Chhotanagpur region. It is probable that 
the Gobhümi and the Pafubhümi may be identical. It is 
identified with Gomoh which is in the Dhanbad district.” 
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THE SINGHBHUM DISTRICT 
w 
 SUBHABHÜMI 


"The Jain literature often refers to this place. Tt may be 
modern Singhbhum? district which is still covered with wilder- 


DADHBHOMI 

‘This was probably identical with Dandabhtii® and is 
ssid to have been inhabited by Mlechchhas, It is identified 
With Dhalbhum, a sub-division of the Singhbhum district 

SOME OTHER PLACES. 

st and Jain texts, we find some places about 
which we sy existed in Bihar or in the neigh- 
ouring states of Uttar Pradesh and west Bengal, Such places 
are considered in the following pages. 
VACHALA 


Mahävira came to this placet from Moriga. Tt war 
divided into two parts—north and south. The rivers Suvapnae 
kulā and Ruppakulà, about whose existence, we know nothing 
from any other source, flowed between them. The place 
may have been somewhere in north Bibar. 


 SURABHIPURA 
Maliira came to this place? after crosing the Gaigh. 

Tt seems to be in south Bihar. 

PATTAKALATA 


From Kalaya, Mabivira reached this place, We cannot 
suggest any region for it 


Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XI, p sa 

SEMI Pat p45. 

y Lifa in Ancient Ib Deeb the Jin Cots, p. jt 
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HALDDUGA, NANGALA, AVATTAGAMA 
Maii wandered through all these villages Tt 
seems that they may have been situated in the eastern part 
f Chhotanagpur from where he entered into the Lädha country. 
Some places such as Jambusanda, Tambaya, Kuviya 
Sannivela seem to fall between Aga and Vaisäli, 
The places such as Alabhiya, Kundiga, Unnāga may 
have been in south Bihar. 


BHOGANAGARA 
‘This seems to be an important place? which lay on the 

high road fom Vaifill to Pivi of the Mallas, The place 

may have been in Saran or Champaran district or in De 

or Gorakhapur district of Uttar Pradesh. 


 CHHÁGALA 

‘Tirandtha? refers to this place variously, He says that 
Vararuchi, the Pandit came from the land of Chilgaa, to the 
eant of Magadha. But we know certainly that the territory 
fof Alga was to the east of Magadha. It may have been a 
township of which we have no information in any other litera- 
ture. The place is not identifiable. 


ài. 
a. dian Chim, 11. api 
5. XV, 74 XX, p. oto; XXXI. 


CHAPTER VI 
COMMUNICATIONS 


As dong as men have existed, they have traveled from 
place to place, Long routes were discovered very easly in 
the eouse of the human migrations, With the discovery 
fof land routes, rivers were also used for the same purpose. We 
generally find’ old routes running along the banks of rivem, 
Probably because people wandered with their cattle in search 
food and water along the rivers where they could easly procure 
these things. With the development of urban civilization, 
tities grew on river banks and they were linked together wit 
Other cites both by land and water, 

‘The routes passing through mountainous areas have 
remained almost the same from time immemorial to our own 
Way. dm a hilly region itis very difficult to make or find out 
"new routes, and aw they have to run through certain pasen, 
cir number is always very few, But the roads running through 
the plains are apt to change, because people can move freely 

sich regions even without definite routes and such tracks 
after some time take the form of usual routes. ln the plains, 
routes can be easily made to facilitate communications, 

‘phar is not an exception to these generalizations. The 
land being plain, we find plenty of roads running from one 

‘of the country to another. The Rimdyapa and the 
Mahabharata refer to such routes being travened by the march- 
ing armies of the victorious Kings. Chariots were driven on 
these routes and hence they were known as rathyis, meaning 
routes, broad and fem enough for chariots. 

“rhe Analkiro refersto various types of roads, such as 
chariot roads, royal roads, and roads leading to dropamukhas, 
‘Country parts and pasture grounds, each of which is four 
(24 fo) im width. From the above statement we may amive 


n 
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at the conclusion that there were various types of roads and that 
they varied in width according to the purpose they served. 
In early days, when the whole country was divided into 
petty principalities, no big roads running throughout the 
length and breadth of the country could have been in existence 
However wo find that routes connected state to state. With 
the development of the Mauryan empire, we find roads linking. 
"oth ends of India. Kautilya! and Atriant we the words 
"royal roads’ in their accounts. We really do not understand 
‘what the term ‘royal road" signifies, It is not wholly clear 
whether it denoted a pari 
personages and their troops and followers only, or main roads 
Which crosed the country from one end t6 
feems to be more probable, and 
‘a the old English 
term “the king's high way", implying an important road 
‘maintained directly or indirectly by the st 
From the Greek accounts, it appears that special care 
was taken of roads during'the Maurya Strabo” explicitly 
states that "they construct roads, and at every ten stadia set 


up a pillar to show the by-roads and distances.” Such things 
could be expected only in a developed and highly civilized 
society and it is no wonder that so much attention was paid 
on roads during Mauryan times. But even then it is not to be 


Atoka took special measures for the welfare of the state 
am even the roads could not escape his attention, In the 
second Rock Edict. he states that wells were dug and trees 
‘were planted on roads for the use of men and animals. He 
emphasizes the same thing but more elaborately and explicitly 
in his 7th pillar Ediet! He says that he caused banyan trees 
to be planted on roads for giving shade to men and animals, 
and that wells were dug and rest houses built at a distance of 
eight Kust and mangorgardens too were planted. 


E 


repute. 

"There must ave been some dangers to these roads from 
infüngement of their boundaries by cultivators and others as 
ia clear from the Arthaira which prescribes measures to be 
taken against this by the state. 

‘We have no account of the nature of thee roads whether 
they were metaled, brick-built or mud roads. The royal 
roads may have been brick buit but the rest cannot be expected 
to have been so. 


ROUTES TRACED IN THE RAMAYANA 
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im thote days in the vicinity of modern Patna. Various routes 
leading to different directions! met on the western bank of the. 
Sona. One of them led to its junction with the Gaiga. The 
‘Réndyaps tells us here that they passed the whole night im 
crowing the river and in the moming landed on the other 
side, from where the palaces of Vail were visible. From 
thir statement we can surmise that Rima sailed from the western 
bank of the Sopa and landed on the eastern bank of the 
Gandaki, crosing the vast expanse of the Gahgk. Had he 
crowed the Gangh directly it would have not taken the whole 
hight, and thus it seems that he sailed diagonally across the 
min stream of the Guigé. If the Gandakl flowed more to 
the west in those days, he may not have touched its banks, 
Rima probably landed on the northem bank of the 
Gang in the disrict of Muzaffarpur, Whatever may have 
been the course of the Gahgi in those days, it was never so 
northerly that the lofty palaces of Vaitili could be seen from 
the place where he landed. The poet either lacked the know- 
ledge of geography of this region or he was using hyperbole 
to enhance the magnificence and splendour of ancient Vaitdli 
From Viióil they reached Mithilé via the hermitage of 
Gautama.” Rama's journey to Mithilà from Vaisit probably 
indicates the route adopted by the Buddhists in the following. 


1E we analyse the whole joumey of Ruma in Bihar, it 
will be apparent that there was a route from Ayodhyi or 
Further west which touched the Saran district on its south-west. 
People crowed the Gañgà by boat at its confluence with the 
Saray and landed on its right bank near Buxar, A route, 
ran from this place to the western bank of the Sona, where 
other routes joined from various directions. Another route 
‘which probably ran along the western bank of the Sona, ‘ed 
to its junction with the Gaigi. People desirous of going to 
Voiéi or any place on the north of Gañgā, had to cross the 
river at this place. On the north of the Gaági, the route 
ed to Vaitiliand the hermitage of Gautama, which is located 


1. BM, 35. yeh Sopa Subhajlaghghah plinamandial 
Kata pid Brahmana sebtarahylmahe vayam, 
2. ML 4B 
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at Ahiarit a village in the Darbhanga district, and then to 
Mithila. 

ROUTES INDICATED IN THE MAHABHARATA 

"The Malubhivats deals with the routes of ancient Bihar 
on two diferent occasions; once during the fight between 
Bhima and Jardsandha and again during Bhima's conquest 
of the easter quarter. 

‘The Pandavas, headed by Krishna, left Kura Pradeía 
and took the route which ran on the north of the Gahgk Thit 
was an old route and perhaps esser because we find many 
people travelling on this route in the Buddhist scriptures. 
‘They eromed the Sarayü somewhere in eastern Uttar Pradesh 
and reached Mihilä. The places along this route are not 
mentioned. They then followed the southwesterly route 
and crosed the Gafig at its junction with the Sona? The text 
says that they proceeded towards the east after croming the 
river and reached Gorathagir which is identifed with modern 
Barabar hill. The Gorathagiri lay to the south cast of the 
confluence of the Soya and Gaági. Tt seems that there was 
f route which went to the Gorathagii from the eastern bank 
of the Sona. This may be the route in continuation of another 
route which is traced in the Rémyat and along which Rima 
had travelled. This route went to RAjagriha via Gorathagiri. 
At present there is no sign of any direct route from the Sona. 
to the Barabar hill. The Buddhist and Jain literature too 
are quiet about it. The Phodavas were traveling in disguise? 
šo they may have left the high road and travelled from one 
place to another along by -roads. The route from Gorathagiri 
to Rajagriha is still in use. The Pindavas had to follow this 


routes. 
"Another route in the Maksbhttst can be deduced from 
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Bhima’s conquest of the eastern territories, The kingdoms 
‘mentioned in this context have been put in such a haphazard 
Way that no particular route seems to have been followed. 
From the list of the territories conquered one after another by 
Bhima, it appears that the compiler of the epic had no knowledge. 
‘of military sentegy or geography. The conqueror sometimes 
oes far ahead leaving some territories unconquered. Thi 
Shows that the author had no knowledge of the geographical 
position of these states, nor of the high roads which are necessary 
for the movement of an army. 

"The road. from Kuru Pradeís to Rajagriha has been 
traced corectly, probably because that road had mot lost 
importance even during the time when the Mahabhirats was 
being compiled or the author of that chapter may have been 
another man who knew these highways well 


ROUTES IN THE BUDDHIST AGE. 
"The Buddhist literature throws some light on the high- 
ways of ius time which connected important cities of northern 
ndi, In those days it was definitely very dificult to cross 
the Ganga except at important established ferry places. We 
therefore find that roads ran along the south and north banks 
fof the Gai. Thee ronds sometimes met at important places 
and again biforested.! This route system in the Indo- 
hout the ages and 


Tn ancient Bihar, important cities such as Rājagriha, 
Champs, Vaitili, Mihilt and later on Pitaliputra were linked , 
together by highways, and were connected with other ci 

of the country, particularly of northern India. 

"To follow the line of these routes more clearly, we should 
start from à centrally situated city of Bihar and as such, Vaie 
^ii is perhaps the most important place, ftom which roads 
Jed to diferent quarters of the country. 

‘A road started from Vaitdli and connected it with remote 
ies of north-western India such as Taxila in one way or 
other. The dutonpdu? refers to the important places lying 
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fon this route; they are Bhoganagara, PAvk, KuSinagara, 
Kapilavastu, Setaviyd, $rivast and Siketa, from which 
further road led to Taxila and Purushapura, The Dighe- 
Müdys Ayhakatha gocs into greater details about the places 
"Which lay between Vaisāli and Bhoganagara : they are Bhanda- 
gima, Hatthigima, Ambagima and Jambagima, This 
road continued to run to the south-west to Mahishmatt via 
Kofimbi, Gonaddha and Ujjayint. Bhoganagara, which lay 
on this route after Vail, was perhaps an important halting 
station. Buddha stayed there before he left for Pivi. 
Although this place has not been identifed, it can be sumed 
that it was somewhere on the north-western border of modern. 
‘Champaran district. Thus it will be clear that from Vaitdli 
the road ran north-west to Pavi and Kufinagara and beyond, 
‘The Buddha travelled along it several times, 

rom Vaidilt, anogjadgal.te led to Champ& and. further 
cast to Kadkjol or Kales em This road finally reached 
"ümralipü, where travel The barked on ships for Ceylon 
and far eastern lands.  Bhamost important place between 
Vaitil and Champ was Bhaddiyà which is identified wit 
Monghyr by Rühula Sinkriylyana? while we think it was a 
village® near Bhagalpur, We cannot locate the exact spot 
where people crowed the Gaga, At present the river is 
crowed at the Manibarighat, where it is not so broad. But 
im former days the Kofi may have joined the Gaga a lite 
west of the place where it falls now, and thus, avoiding the 
trouble of eroming the Kodl, travellers directly reached Champi 
after crossing the river GaAph only. The road from Champi 
to Témralipti must have been very important, for the merchants. 
carried on ses-borne trade with eastern islands along this road, 

‘A third route from Vaitil went to the south and reached 
Rüjagiha. The places of importance on tis road were 
Nidik, Kotigima, Pitaligima, Nilandi, Ambalaihiks (which 
‘was probably a garden between Nalanda and Rajagiiha where 
traveller used to take rest) and then Rajagriha.* Kotgima 
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seems to have been a ferry place opposite Patelighma. There 
was one more place, Ukkichela® between Kotigima and 
Vaiü, where the road coming from Varipast (Banaras) 
Joined ‘the southern route. 

‘Motichandra® thinks that the road between Vaialt 
and Rijagriha ran via Pialigima, Uruvelà and Gorathagi 
and then it reached Rajagriba. There may have been a route 
‘hich ran along the eastern bank of the Sopa for some distance 
and then tumed to the Gorathagiri and Raj "This was 
the route on which the Pandavas traveled? But Motichandra 
is definitely incorrect when he says that the route led to 
"Ürweli and then to the Gorathagi Uruvelà was farther 
south than the. Gorathagic and travellers would not have gone 
there and again come back to the Gorathagir covering a 
distance of almost 33 miles, for nothing. The land is quite 
level and there is no nedemity of winding route. There was 
another road from Uruveli to Rujagriba along which Buddha 
journeyed to the sylvan grove of Uruveld. 

‘A road seems to have run along the northern bank of 
the Gaga from Virinasl to Ukkichelà which was somewhere 
to the south of Vaill. This road joined the Vaiillt Raja- 
riw road. Hatan-Tsang* travelled on this road for some 
ice after crossing the Gaági, somewhere near modern 


Arnal 

"The city of Mithila# was connected with V: 
merchants flocked from different parts of the country. We 
Tave no clear evidence whether Mithilà was directly connected 
‘with Srivastl or whether the road passed through Vaiélli. A. 
road between Mithilà and Srivastl through VaitllI would be 


al, where 


Very long one, while we see no reason why these cities should 
mot have been linked directly. Itis posible that there was a 
road from Mithilà which joined the Pivi-Vaisal{ route some- 
where in the Champaran district. This city was linked with 
Champa? also. ‘The road may have passed through Darbhanga 
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and Saharsa district and may have joined the Vaitill-Champi 
road somewhere to the north of the Gaiga before trossing 
the river, 

‘As far as south Bihar is concerned, the central places 
whence routes Ted to different parts of the country were Raja 
griha and Pataliputra. There is a dillerence of time in the 

portance hae two placen, In the early Buddhist period 
or even before, Rajagriha was the cs 
hence it was a flourishing centre of 
was in demand in other territories ao. Later on, with the 
transfer of the capital to Pigaliputra, Rajagriha began to 
decline, and the former became the centre of gravity. As it it 
faid "that all roads lend to Roe, similarly in a” Agurative 
sense all roads must have led to Pijaliputra in the Mauryan 
period, There were, however, certain roads which touched 
neither of the cities, but were equally impo 

‘As has been said above, Räjagriha was connected with 
‘Vali via PAtaligima, We find a few names of places on 
this ancient rond, auch as Nülandi and Ambalathiki in the 

ity of Rajagriha,? which show that it was the same as 
that used in our own day. But we are not sure about the 
course of the route beyond Nalandi, Fachsien,* after covering 
^ distance of nine Tojamas from Pitaliputa, came to a hill, 
Which ean be no other than that of Bihar Sharif, The rod 
from Bihar-Sharif may have led to modern Fatuha via Hia 
and then, crossing the confluence of the Punpun with the 
Gagi, may have directly led to PAfaliputra, Rijagriha 
may have been linked up with Champa by a highway, but we 
have no reference to any direct road either in the Buddhist 
or Jain literature. We can base our inference on the fa 
that there had been constant wars between Añga and Magadha 
and hence there must have been a movement of forces which 

required roads. Secondly both cities, Champi and Raj 
riha, were prosperous trading centres, 3o they ust have been 
linked up by a road, 

From Rajagriha, one road led to Varinasit (Banaras) 
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and further west to the cities of Prayàga, KAnyakubja, Mathura 
and Taxilat through Gay, along which the Buddha? himself 
journeyed to Rishipattana, 

We do not know if any road connecting Rajegriha with 
an eastern port had been made at the time when Rijagriha 
was the capital of Magadha. Under the Mauryas when 
Pätaliputra was the capital of the whole empire, a road ran 
from Támrslipt, which was probably then on or very 
near the coast, to Purushapura in the northwest! This road 
joined the two extremities of the Mauryan empire. Since 
"hen this highway has always occupied a unique place in the 
history of India and even now its importance cannot be denied. 
Tt passed through almost all the important cities. of Aryavarta 
and caravans could thus easly travel from one end of the 
country to another, In the west the foreign hordes easily 
penetrated into the plains of the Gangetic Valley along this 
highway. The Maharot states that Aloka travelled along 
this road to Timralipt in order to send off the sapling of the 
Bodhi tree to Ceylon. ‘Thmralipti could be easily reached 
by boat, but yet the emperor adopted a land route, To show 
his respect for the Bodhi tree he went to Tarai with his 
force and retinue and so it was not posible for them all 
travel by boat. Beglar thinks that the Támralipi-Pátal 
putra road passed through Ektewara, Chatna, Raghunath 
pur, Telkupi, Jharia, Rajauli, Rajageiba and Pata. His 
assumption seems to be right, because the road at present 
runs along the southern side of the Vindhyà ridge, Tt 
probably entered Rajagriha through the southern gate. Thi 
highway must have touched Piyaliputrs. Megasthenes* seems 
to have referred to this high road. At present we have no 
remains of this road beyond P8taliputra. The modern Grand 
‘Trunk road, which was repaired from time to 
the same ancient route. Tt runs via Dhanbad, 
Sahsram and Banaras, We cannot say when it ceased to 
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touch Rüjagriha and Pifaliputra, but this may have been after 
the 10th oF Lith century, when PAtaliputra was no longer an 
important. town. 

‘A road ran between Gay and Pitiliputa. This road 
started from Gayā and running along the eastern bank of the 
Phalgu reached Tailidhaka via modern Islampur. Beglar! 
believes that there were two routes from Talladhaka, One 
route, along which Hstan-Tsang travelled, directly led to 
Pataliputra, another pused via Hia and Fatuha, Beglar 
gives mo clear reason, however, on which he bases his belief 
in the existence of the direct route. It does not seem logical 
hat two different roads went to Pätaliputra_ from Tuilidhaka, 
especially in those days when modern equipment was totally 
absent. Even at the prevent, there is no direct route between, 
‘Teladha and Patna. A traveller will have to crom a large 
number of rivers on the way and so people generally prefer 
togo to Patna via Hilsa and Fatuha, "bere seems to have been 
one road only, which ran via Hilsa and Patuha to Pitaliputra. 
‘The silence of the pilgrim about places between Pätaliputra 
and Taillihaka may be due to the fact that these towns had 
mot grown into prominence in those days, while ‘ailighaka 
pomesed a big Suighirima Thus he travelled by the same 
‘ld route which ran from Pátaliputr to Rájagriha vin Fatuha 
‘and Hilsa while another stating from Hilsa led to Tailidhala. 

son? suggested that a road ran from TAmralipti 
to Varinast via Ranchi and Palamau. The only purpose of 
this road seems to be for the speedy transport of merchandise 
to the eastern port. But this part of Bihar is even now full 
‘of jungles, and must have been even wilder in days of yore. 
‘A trading route generally takes a safe course, but here the 
‘ease was quite the reverse. Grierson gives no clear evidence 
for his conjecture. We believe the trade between  Varipast 
and Timralipti was carried on mainly by way of the Gañgà 
And along the route which passed through Gays, Raj 
and then to Tämralipti. We find a record of three merchant 
brothers who had gone to Támralipt from Ayodhya on business, 
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^t Dodhapanit in the Hazaribagh ditrict. They probably 
travelled along this very route 

We are quite in the dark about the roads which passed 
through the interior of Jhirakhands, We have no source 
Available to show any of the routes paning from the north to 
the south and thus entering into modem Orias, This problem 
becomes more dificult in the light of Semudragupta’s inv 
on Deccan, The Allahabad Pillar Inscription throws 20 
Tight upon the route taken except to mention that Kosala? 
(which probably occupied the modern districtus of Raipur- 
Sambhalpur and Bilaspur) was first to be vanquished. Dr. 
Davies! acing tho routo of Stmudragupta's compan, has 
drawn s line from. Pipliptra to the south via Bodh Gaya 
find modem Chhotanagpur acres the Vindhyd. The Jh 
Manda. ares is even at present ful of jungles and hence one 
would not expect that an army so big as to conquer the whole 
Sf the Taner part of the Deccan Peninmdla would pass 
through ths tract. RK. Mükherjee states that “leaving the 
Jamna Valley, Samudragupta must have marched. throu 
the modern Rewa su 
before his fst object of attack, the 

However, we would offer a third suggestion. 
improbable that the whole force marched along the PAfaliputn 
‘Tarraliptl road and tren a place samevere in modera wat 
Bengal umed towards the wen on a road which must 
have been in existence’ connecting the port of Timralipi 
with the fertile valley of the Mahtnadi, This route may have 
sted through the region, through which the railways run 
Felgen Galati and Nagpur in or own tine. From modern 
Khasgpur one line goa lo Oriwa and another directly goes 
to Bilnpur and Raipur. Samudragupta may have followed 
the later coune, ‘This Pialiputa-Tlmralipl route may 
tho have been followed by Aloka when he attacked 
e This is of course an assumption only and we cannot 
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the south. "The routes hitherto suggested however, would have 
been exceedingly dificult or a lane army. 

"The two Chinese pilgrims, Fa-ien and Hstan-Tang, 
travelled widely in India and they have left accounts of their 
Journeys which greatly help us in making an estimate of 
‘he routes in Bihar. We should not presume that they always 
travelled on high roads, though in an alien Jand a man would 
hardly like to travel off the road. But Hstan-Tsang, in his 
Journey in the region round Rajagriha, does not seem always 
to have followed a main road. He probably walked from one 
place to another and then, after completing his visit, he joined 
rond and went on to Champa. It seems probable that many 
‘of the smaller places he visited were merely linked by foot- 
paths, as at present 

'Farhsien entered Bihar by the high road which led from. 


the Gaigh and followed the PAtaliputra-Rajagriha road. 
From Rajagriha he went to Gayl. He then went to Kukkufa- 

rit which he wrongly located in the neighbourhood of 
iyi; but which we identify with the Gurupa his, 
We do not know whether there was any direct route to Gurupa 


Fachsien then went to Pijaliputra whence he le 
and then he went to Champi. Then he followed the old 
Champi-Támralipii road and embarked for Ceylon. 

"The route followed by Hsüan-Tang is not so easy to 
explain, He entered Bihar in the district of Shahabad after 
leaving the Chafichu country. He probably followed the old 
route along the southern bank of the Galgi. He then cro- 
fed the Gaigi somewhere near modern Arrah and followed 
the road which led from Varanasi to Vail along the northern 
Dank of the Gaiigl. From Vailalt he went to Mithilé along 
the highway mentioned above. He then entered the valley 

came back to Vaitdli and trae 


(Ti-lo-shiki 
"We have traced above the route between Pijaliputra 
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and Gay along the eastern bank of the Phalgo, via modem. 
Islampur. But the pilgrim probably left that route. After 
crossing a distance of 90 {i (15 miles) he reached a hill 
which we identify with the Barabar hill, He then went 
north-west for 30 {i (5 miles) and reached the Gunamat 
monastery which is located at the village of Dharawat.! He 
jain turned and reached the Sllabhadra monastery which 
‘wat probably near the Kowadol hill The pilgri that 
after traveling for 49 or 60 li (7 or 10 miles), he reached 
Gays after crossing the Phalgu. Às the pilgrim seems to have 
travelled along the western bank of the Phalgu from Taild- 
dhaka (Teladha) to Gay, he did not need to cross the river. 
He probably could not correctly recollect the route he had 
travelled when writing his itinerary. From Tailidhaka, 
Hsdan-Twang does not seem to have followed any highway, 
he covered the distance diagonally via Barabar and thus 
reached Gayl, Hadan-Tsang then travelled 100 li (17 miles) 
and reached Kukkuțapädagiri. We have suggested that 
Kukkfapkdagiri or Gurupadagiri is identical with the Gurupa 
f but the distance and places mentioned in its vicinity do 
not take us so far, The pilgrim may have forgotten the places 
which he vi inity of the Gurupa hills, though 
Cunninghim* may be right in identifying the Kukkotapádagiri 
with the village of Kurkihar. Hsüan-Tsang then went along 
| Fa-hsien had already travelled. From the 

i, he travelled to the north-west and visited 
places such as Buddhavana, Yashtivana and Tapovana which 
fre in the neighbourhood of Raj ‘These are the places 
along the road from Gaya to Rajagriha. From the situation 
of these villages, it appears that either Hsüan-Tiang forgot 
to put them in the order in which he visited them or, at 
he was not well acquainted with these places, he made 
‘unnecessary journeys, From Tapovana, he went to Raja 
ara through the Jethian-Rajagriha Pass. He then reached 
Nalanda along the highroad. From Nalandi he went to 
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ek (Indraialagubi) and then proceeded through the 
ils of Shekhapura! to Rajauna? (Lo-pan-ni-lo), somewhere 
in the region round Kiul. He then went to Hiranya Parvat in 
the neighbourhood of Monghyr and from there Hstan-Tang. 
reached Champa after travelling 300 li (50 miles). He then 
followed the Champi-Timralipt road and entered Bengal 
‘The road from Nalanda to CharmpA seems to be old Rājagriha- 
Champa road. 

"The last route that we can trace in Bihar is that of Bak 
yar Khilj jon (A.D, 1196-1209). Bakhtiyar had his 
We in the district of Mirzapur, near Bibar, He therefore 
‘must have known the main routes of this area. He emily 
captured this district and fell upon Maner4 In those day 
the Sor a fell into the Gali at Maner^ So Maner must have 
then occupied an important position, being situated at the 
confluence of two big rivers. The invader crossed the Sona 
A this place and proceeded to Bihar-Sharif, From there he 
took à route which led through the wild tract of Jhārakhanga.® 
‘This was probably the ancient Pàjaliputra-Tümralipti road, 
along which the invader travelled and penetrated into Bengal 

‘sides the land routes, there must have been some commu- 
nication by water also. We get slight references 10 water- 
‘ways in Bihar in ancient literature. "The Gad is the biggest 
ver, where vessels could be used throughout the year. The 
tities on the bank of this river soon became trading centres. 
‘Merchandise was taken from one place to another by the 

The trade of Champa with foreign countries was 
carried on mostly by the Gaágà and tome sort of change in the 
‘course of the river of shallowness due to the silts deposited by 
other rivers, may be one of the causes of the decline of its city. 
Trade and communication by water was not limited to Champ 
only. Bouts went farther west via Pataliputra, VArtpast 
fand Praylga to Indraprastha.” The Khalimpur Inscription" 
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‘of Dharmapila gives a vivid description of boats in the Gañgā 
at Pafaliputrs, This suggests that water communication 
‘was still fourishing in Bihar in the early 9th century. 

Besides the Gaigi there is one more river in south Bihar 
where. boats can be rowed throughout the year, the Sona. The 
other rivers, being fed from the hills remain dry for the major 
part of the year. We do not find any reference to trade 
fon the Sona, but the location of Pitaliputra at it junction 
with the Gaia, magens not only the song defence of the 
‘metropolis but also local trade by the water 

"The rivers of north Bihar are mostly nav 
local trade must have been carried on along them since time 
immemorial. But we have no definite evidence to support 
thin, However the Réndyapa’ furnishes one possible 
"The hermitage of Rühyatriüga was somewhere on the b 
of the Kofi, which was probably in Añguttarāpa, whence 
the young sage was kidnapped to Chimpl in a boat, by th 
courtesans of Afga. They probably sailed through the Kost 
and Gahgi to the capital of Ajga. 

"The rivers of north Bihar were generally crossed by boats 
but we hardly find any reference to this effect in our ancient 
literature, The foreign pilgrims are also silent about any 
communication by water in Bihar. 
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